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Christmas 


By Ancus DuN 
Bishop of Washington 


St. Luke 2:15-16 “And it came to pass, as the angels 
were gone away from them into heaven, the shepherds 
said one to another, let us now go even unto Bethlehem, 
and see this thing which is come to pass, which the Lord 
hath made known unto us. And they came with haste 


and found Mary and Joseph and the babe lying in a 


manger.” 
toa event of the first Christmas there runs one 

theme. As in a great Madonna all the varied 
figures center in one figure; so in these simple stories all 
eyes turn finally to Mary and Joseph and to the Babe 
lying in a manger. For the writers of these stories all 
roads led to Bethlehem on that first Christmas and all 
eyes gifted with prophecy saw there the fullness of 
promise. 

The Gospels do not claim to tell us all that was going 
on in the world on that first Christmas. They claim to 
tell us what marked the day and set it apart. Doubtless 
much else was going on—birth and death, toil and holi- 
day, pleasure and pain, love and quarreling, truth and 
hypocrisy. Christ was not born in heaven; He was born 
on earth. He was born—the stories tell us—in the stable 
of an inn. And through that world and along the road 
past that inn went all the motley throng of a motley 
world—tich young men, poor widows, good Samaritans, 
thieves, children, harlots, lepers, fishermen, soldiers, Pub- 
licans and Pharisees. All these made up the world on 
the first Christmas. But they did not mark the day. 
What marked the day was centered in Bethlehem and 
in a Babe lying in a manger. 

How is it with Christmas 1956? No star over Beth- 
lehem. No wise men come from afar! No shepherds 
startled in their night watch! Yet there are wonders 
enough for eyes that can see. 

It is a day of giving in a world much concerned with 
getting. It is a day when family affection renews itself 


HROUGH the lovely stories that frame the cen- 
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and reaches out to include others in its circle. Parents 
and children gather together or reach out towards each 
other across distances which cannot separate. Strangers 
are taken in, not for duty’s sake, but because for a time 
they have ceased to be strangers. And we become for 
a day more like a family of God. 

On Christmas men for a day meet life in the spirit 
of childhood, turn more simple, less critical. On Christ- 
mas it is easier to take life, not as a hard task, but as a 
good gift. Children set the standard for the day and 
grown-ups do but follow. 

These are some of the tokens and signs of Christmas 
—giving placed above getting, family affection deepened 
and spread abroad, childlikeness set in our midst. And 
for us here all these point us to Christ. 

Christ does not come to us as an alien, bringing us | 
something altogether foreign to our nature. He comes | 
as One who is akin to whatsoever things within us are 
true, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
lovely. 

All Good in Christ 

Whatever of generosity is in us He claims, He to 
whom God was the giver of every good and perfect gift, 
He who made His whole life a gift. Whatever of fam- 
ily affection is in us He claims, He who found no higher 
title for God than the Father and could conceive no | 
higher commandments than those which bid us spread 
family affection to the ends of the earth. Whatever of 
simplicity, of unpretentiousness, of childlikeness are in 
us He claims, He whose proudest title was that of Son, 
the holy Child. 

Christmas is not the whole of our faith. It is only 
the beginning. But it is the beginning. It is the point 
at which Christ enters our world and first lays hold of 
men. And the spirit of Christmas is the first stirring 
of the Spirit of Christ in the hearts of men. 

Christ cannot remain forever in Bethlehem in a man- | 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Wilson's Concept of Moral Law Among Nations 


Must Become Heality [f Man Is to Survive 


Bernard Baruch Speaks at Impressive Service Dedicating Memorial Bay and Tomb of 
W oodrow Wilson in South Outer Aisle of Cathedral Nave 


congregation of nearly 2,000 persons assembled in 
Washington Cathedral on November 11 to pay 
tribute to the man whose vision foresaw that 
men of all nations must learn to live together under 
moral law; to hear this tribute eloquently expressed by 
his old friend and associate, Bernard Baruch; and to 
participate in the dedication of his final resting place in 
the National Cathedral. 

Following the entrance of the crucifer and choir, the 
flags of the forty-eight states, which customarily hang 
in the transepts, were transferred to the front of St. 
Mary’s Chapel, and of St. John’s Chapel, in a colorful 
procession of members of the American Legion and 
students at the Cathedral schools, St. Albans and Na- 
tional Cathedral. The American flag, borne by Rhodney 
P. Heefner, who was a member of the honor guard at 
Wilson’s funeral in 1924, was first carried by the first 
detachment of American troops to enter Paris in the 
summer of 1917. It preceded the Presidential flags pre- 
sented to Wilson on the occasions of his inaugurations 
as President of the United States. These three banners 
were later carried to the new sarcophagus to remain 
permanently. The bearers were Arthur Sweetser, repre- 
senting the Woodrow Wilson Centennial Commission, 
and the Hon. Jan Ciachanowski, former ambassador of 
Poland. 

Dean Sayre conducted the service, which opened with 
a litany, immediately after which Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt read a selection from John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress. The lesson was read from St. Matthew 7:13- 
27 by the Rev. Graham Gordon Lacy, D.D., minister of 
the Central Presbyterian Church of Washington. 

Music, magnificently augmented by trumpeters from 
the National Symphony Orchestra, was by the cathedral 
choir directed by Paul Callaway, organist and choir- 
master, and his associate, Richard W. Dirksen. 

Mr. Baruch’s address was followed by the singing of 
“Ye Watchers and Ye Holy Ones,” during which Bis- 
hop Dun, Dean Sayre and Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, Mr. 
Baruch, General E. Walton Opie who carried the me- 


morial wreath and placed it on the tomb as the personal 
representative of the President of the United States, 
Mrs. Roosevelt, members of the Wilson family, members 
of the Cathedral Chapter, the Cathedral architect, Mrs. 
Dun and Mrs. Sayre and the Cathedral canons, went 
in procession along the south outer aisle to the tomb. 
The Bishop hallowed the memorial and, after the sound- 
ing of taps and placing of the flags and wreath dedi- 
cated it “To the glory of God Almighty, for the adorn- 
ment of His house, for the inspiration of His people, 
and for an abiding memorial to His faithful servant, 
Woodrow Wilson. . . .” 

A stirring rendition of “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” with organ pealing and trumpets sounding, 
closed the service as the state flags were borne down the 
nave aisle and out the west entrance, followed by the 
choir. 

Mr. Baruch’s Address 

This day is well chosen to honor the memory of 
Woodrow Wilson. His name is forever linked to the 
war whose end it commemorates. He is one with all who 
have fought and died for America. 

It is equally fitting that a memorial to him should 
be dedicated within these holy precincts—not only be- 
cause his mortal remains rest here, but because the 
House of the Lord was the home of his spirit. 

Thirty-three years ago I came to this Cathedral to 
say a last farewell to Woodrow Wilson, my friend and 
chief. The years have not diminished his stature. He 
remains one of the most luminous figures of our time. 

He was endowed, as few are, with a powerful intellect 
—a broad erudition—a golden eloquence—a determined 
will, But above all else, he had a purity of character 
which nothing could corrupt—not power, not glory, not 
bitter disappointment. It is this character which endures, 
surviving the man who possessed it, his age, his country, 
his language. Which is why the name of Woodrow 
Wilson is imperishable and his spirit a beacon to men 
everywhere who seek a future more permanent and pure. 
Woodrow Wilson was that rarest of human beings—a 
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truly civilized man. A truly civilized man is one who 
has learned to govern the mean and ignoble instincts 
with which nature burdens us. He tries to restrain in the 
world about him the greed, the callousness, the brutality 
which account for the bulk of mankind’s woes. The 
truly civilized man rejects the jungle law of the survival 
of the fittest and answers gladly “yea” to the question 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

How many such men are there? 

We may boast of our material progress. We may 
glory in our ability to tame nature and unlock the secrets 
of the universe. But until we have learned to master 
ourselves, until we have learned to create an orderly 
society, until we employ our talents for the enrichment 
of human life, never for its destruction or debasement, 
we are not truly civilized men. 

Perhaps, the major influence in the moulding of Wood- 
row Wilson’s character was religion. The son and grand- 
son of ministers, he was devoted to his church and lived 
by its strict moral tenets. Yet he did not parade the 
faith which he so devoutly held. Nor was he a narrow 
sectarian. He felt at one with men of all religious per- 
suasions who embraced the fundamental moral principles 
which at root make all religions one. 

His spiritual convictions and his moral standards were 
reflected as clearly in his public life as in his private 
conduct. His principles of education, politics and di- 
plomacy, the causes he championed from Princeton to 
Versailles—and his whole-souled commitment to de- 
mocracy—had their roots in his religious faith. 


Freedom Supreme 


Woodrow Wilson believed democracy to be but the 
extension of the ethical principles of religion. He 
equated compassion, brotherhood, human liberty, and 
dignity with democracy. “If I did not believe that the 
moral judgment would be the last judgment, the final 
judgment, in the minds of men as well as the tribunal 
of God,” he wrote, “I could not believe in popular gov- 
ernment.” 

He felt intensely that we Americans were chosen to 
be “the custodians of the spirit of righteousness, of the 
spirit of equal-handed justice, of the spirit of hope. . . .” 
He knew America’s greatness to be based not on our 
size, our strength, our wealth, but upon our belief in 
liberty and our “deep passion for the rights of man.” 
If we ever lose this, we will have lost the “title deeds to 
our own nationality.” 

Human rights, human dignity, human freedom—these 
are the phrases which ring forth in his utterances. Free- 


dom to him was the supreme blessing of man. Demo. 
cratic government was superior to all others because jt 
gave to men the greatest measure of individual liberty, 

Individual liberty—the words are inseparable. The 
individual, Wilson said, is the “first fact of liberty,” 
There can be “no corporate liberty,” he pointed out, 
“Liberty belongs to the individual or it does not exist,” 

This is a truth which we are in danger of forgetting, 
Ours is an age when increasingly we think and act in 
terms of blocs and groups. The pressure of these groups 
steadily erodes our individuality and independence. Ours 
is an age when increasingly we have turned to govern. 
ment for aid in solving the complex problems of modern 
society. But government can do only so much. It can 
never take the place of individual self-reliance and initia- 
tive which are the keys to human progress. Nor can it 
provide the individual sense of moral responsibility which 
is the basis of a just and enduring society. 

Devoted as he was to liberty, Wilson understood that 
“Liberty is not itself government. In the wrong hands, 
in hands unpracticed, undisciplined, it is incompatible 
with government,” he warned. Democracy is more than 
a form of government. “It is a form of character.” “It 
follows upon the long discipline which gives people self- 
possession, self-mastery, the habit of order, and peace 
and common counsel, and a reverence for law.” That 
is why it is, as he knew, the most difficult form of gov- 
ernment. It must be accompanied by self-discipline and 
the spirit of reason. It cannot be bestowed upon a 
people; it certainly cannot be imposed upon them. They 
must win it and deserve it. It cannot even be taken by 
them and effectively used if they are not sufficiently pre- 
pared and mature. This is a fact which nations newly 
come to independence and those aspiring to it should 
remember. 

Woodrow Wilson insisted that the duties of democ- 
racy are as imperative as its privileges. Its foremost 
command is self-restraint—which is another way of say- 
ing a due regard for our fellow man and a concern for 
the general interest. This is especially so in times of 
peril, such as we have been living through. The free- 
doms we cherish are secure only so long as we have the 
power to discipline ourselves to do whatever their de- 
fense requires. 

Liberty, Wilson knew, is never secure and “democratic 
institutions,” as he wrote “are never done; they are, like 
the living tissue, always amaking.” Reform, he knew, 
was essential to combat the decay which ever attacks the 
body politic. 

But reform, if it is to be effective and enduring, must 
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be practical. It must be inspired by noble ideals, by new 
ideas, but measured always against mundane considera- 
tions. A cardinal lesson of Woodrow Wilson’s life is 
that idealism and realism are not in conflict. They are 
essential to each other, if humanity is to progress. The 
idealist unchecked by realism must lead his people astray. 
The realist without ideals must end in cynicism and 
stagnation. For all his idealism, for all his vision, for all 
his noble hopes and aspirations, Woodrow Wilson knew 
that the world could not be remade at one sitting; that 
progress comes in slow stages. He had no patience with 
Utopians, with sentimentalists, with theorists who sought 
to make a new pattern for a world they did not under- 
stand. Of one such theorist, Karl Marx, he wrote: “I 
know of no man who has more corrupted the thinking 
of the world... .” 


Politics as Service 


It was Wilson’s practical idealism which enabled him 
as Governor of New Jersey and as President of the 
United States to shape a re- ~ 
form program which for | | ¢ 
breadth, imagination, effec- oe: 
tiveness, and permanence is +" # * 
unmatched in our history. 
Wilson’s New Freedom, 
stripped of its details, sought 
and achieved nothing less 
than the revival in American 
social, economic, and politi- 
cal life of the ethical con- 
siderations which are the 
foundations of both religion 
and democracy. 


America was in desperate 
need of such a revival when 
President. 
For a generation America 
had tolerated much that was 
crude and heartless in a race 
“to lay up treasure upon the 
earth.” She had grown rich 
and powerful—and was in 
the process of losing her 
soul. Wilson, with his high 
conceptions of what America 
ought to be and his Calvinist 
sense of duty—the noblest 
spur to ambition—sought to 


turn back this flood of 


Wilson became 
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materialism. He saw politics as an opportunity for the 
service to his fellow man which both his religious and 
democratic faith demanded of him. 

We need more men in politics who share Wilson’s 
ambition to “add something to the statesmanship of the 
country.” We need men who have something to give, 
not those who have something to get. 

Politics in a democracy is a process of compromise. 
Wilson did not disdain compromise; he compromised 
often and without embarrassment—but never on prin- 
ciple. For the things in which he believed, he was pre- 
pared to fight; and with what courage he could fight! 
And always when he fought, he took his case to the 
people over the heads of trustees, politicians, prime min- 
isters. He is a reminder to us that ideals are not enough 
—we must have the will to fight for them. 

All the qualities which account for Wilson’s greatness 
—his strength of character, his imagination and intelli- 


gence, his courage and realism and idealism, were 


brought into sharpest focus by the war and the quest for 
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H. F. G. Main Photographer 


Bishop Dun dedicates the Woodrow Wilson Memorial. At iedal is Rhodney P. Heefner with 
General E. Walton Opie, chairman of the Woodrow Wilson Centennial Commission, who 
placed the wreath on the tomb as personal representative of President Eisenhower. 
the Bishop and to the right are Arthur Sweetser and the Hon. Jan Ciachanowski, former 
Ambassador of Poland, who carried Wilson’s inaugural flags in the dedication service 
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peace. Here was the challenge of history! He met it. 
Here was the test of greatness. He passed it. 

Under Wilson’s leadership, America turned from the 
task of perfecting democracy to the infinitely more difh- 
cult task of defending it. It is ironic that he who ab- 
horred war so intensely, who sought by every honorable 
means to avoid it, should prove so expert in conducting 
it. Yet Wilson fought the war for something more than 
military victory. He fought for an enduring peace which 
we have come to learn is something quite apart from 
the triumph of arms. He knew that the struggle in its 
deepest meaning was not over national boundaries or 
rivalries or the quest for power, but as he put it, for 
“the salvation of mankind.” He believed this from the 
depth of his soul and could express this truth with the 
eloquence and fervor of the prophets. Thus he could 
inspire men everywhere, and help them to see beyond 
the blood and brutality, the death and destruction to a 
time when war might be banished, when justice not force, 
when compassion not hate, when reason not prejudice 
would prevail among nations, and when all men would 
be free to fulfill their mortal potentialities. 


Vindicated by History 


Woodrow Wilson understood that in this modern 
world, war could no longer be isolated—belligerents 
quarantined. “The brotherhood of mankind,” he de- 
clared, could not longer be a “fair but empty phrase; it 
must be given a structure of force and reality.” 

He sought to provide that structure in the League of 
Nations. Moreover, he dared to do what few states- 
men have had the courage to do—to introduce ethics into 
international affairs and to insist that the conduct of 
nations, as well as men, be governed by law. Such a 
concept of a moral and legal order among nations was 
no more Utopian, no more unrealistic, than the Ten 
Commandments given to us through Moses. Such a 
concept of law based upon morality is as necessary to 
prevent anarchy in the society of nations as it is in the 
society of men. 

This concept must prevail if the world is ever again 
to know real peace, if men are ever to dare to lay aside 
their arms, if the power of the atom is ever to be used 
for the improvement rather than the destruction of life. 

After two world wars, after Korea, after a decade of 
cold war, we still seek what Wilson sought—“a reign of 
law based on the consent of the governed and sustained 
by the organized opinion of mankind.” And that reign 
of law can exist only when there is the force to maintain 
it—which is why Wilson refused to abandon Article X 
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of the League Covenant with its guarantee of inde. 
pendence and territorial integrity—which is why we must 
continue to insist that any agreement on the control of 
atomic energy and disarmament be accompanied by iron. 
clad provisions for inspection, control, and punishment, 
The rejection of the League of Nations was tragic— 
for Wilson, in personal terms, but infinitely more so for 
the world. Yet it was not he who failed. As General 
Jan Smuts said, “He gave the world an instrument of 
good will. He could not give them good will.” 
History has vindicated him, and his countrymen in the 
end have justified his faith in them. For we have taken 
up the leadership which we cast aside after Armistice 
Day 1918. We have proved twice in the last decade and 
a half, with our own blood and treasure our devotion 
to freedom. We must not betray his faith a second time, 
Today we lead the free world in the perilous quest 
In the Middle East the dogs of war strain 
at their leashes. 


for peace. 
Behind the iron curtain freedom cries 
out that it still lives as it struggles barehanded against 
its red iron yoke. The Western Alliance is strained, 
Now as never before, America must be wise, patient, and 
strong. 

The future is freighted with unspeakable danger and 
with radiant promise. Men have the power to incinerate 
the world or to bring to its every corner peace and 
plenty. If we can recapture the spirit of Woodrow Wil- 
son—if men can civilize their own hearts—we can yet at- 
tain freedom for all men in a world safe for mankind. 


CHRISTMAS TELEVISION 


The Christmas Eve celebration of Holy Com- 
munion will be telecast from 11:30 p. m. to 12:30 
midnight by the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
The Bishop of Washington will be the preacher 
for this festival service. He will be the celebrant 
at the Christmas morning service on December 
25th, when the sermon will be delivered by the 
Dean of the Cathedral and the service televised 
by the National Broadcasting Company system. 

Readers are advised to consult their local papers 
for information as to local channels handling these 
programs, and times. In addition to the telecast 
of the midnight service, CBS will broadcast it 
through more than 200 radio stations. 
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Sculpture for the Woodrow Wilson Memorial 


By Cart L. BusH 


HEN Philip Hubert Frohman, architect for 

Washington Cathedral, telephoned on October 

25, 1955 to inquire if I would be interested in 
making models for the sculpture in the Woodrow Wil- 
son Memorial bay, needless to say I was delighted. It 
was on the day and within the hour I had turned in an 
application for retirement. His question was the an- 
swer to “what does a man do after retirement?” I had 
not talked with him more than twice since 1938 when I 
left his employ as a draftsman and sculptor to return 
to government. 

The early date set for dedication meant there was 
real urgency for starting models. Retirement was to be 
at the end of the year. I started work in plaster arma- 
tures, however, in my home workroom on November 11, 
1955, just one year prior to dedication, and moved into 
the cathedral studio during the first week of January, 
1956. 

Mr. Frohman and I met with Canon Gardner Monks 
early in November to go over his list of ideas for the 
scheme of decoration. Soon after a tentative plan was 
put into memorandum form for approval by the Dean 
and the building committee. As modeling progressed 
there were minor deviations due to better subject matter 
or expediency. 

The carving was started by one stone carver. After 
the first few months three more were added. Despite 
my desire to limit my time to six hours a day I found 
it necessary to put in three more on Saturdays, and 
managed, thereby, to keep ahead of the carvers. 

The motif was built around the use of state flowers 
of the eight states in which Mr. Wilson lived: Black- 
eyed susan, Maryland; Cherokee rose, Georgia; Dog- 
wood, North Carolina and Virginia; Mountain laurel, 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania; Purple violet, New 
Jersey; and Yellow jasmine, South Carolina. 

The flowers and their leaves were used on the cluster 
caps directly over and at each end above the sarcophagus 
and on either side of the window. Fortunately for me 
all flowers bloomed in about the sequence they were 
modeled. They came from the Cathedral Close, nearby 
countryside, my yard, and friends who sent them to me 
by air mail. 


Mr. Wilson’s connection with six schools of higher 
learning: Davidson College, North Carolina; Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania; Princeton, New Jersey; U. of Va.; 
John Hopkins, Maryland; and Wesleyan College, 
Georgia, are represented by coats-of-arms on shields in 
four of the flower groups. Since the arrangement did 
not permit matching all school seals with their state 
flowers, they were purpusely mismatched. 

In the four corners of the memorial bay one design 
served for all—the tulip-poplar flower and leaf. The 
two free-standing piers are crowned with local tree 
leaves, symbolical creatures, and human heads. One has 
sweet gum leaves and burrs and two heads representing 
the white collar worker and artisan. One corner of this 
group has the dove of peace with wings spread. The 
American eagle and the same leaves are on the east 
wall respond. The other pier has horse chestnut leaves, 
and heads representing a housewife and a farmer (the 
heads by another sculptor) with the Princeton tiger 
emerging from the leaves. Its respond against the west 
wall carries similar leaves and an American buffalo. All 
creatures face the tomb. Humans look straight ahead. 

On the boss (a keystone where ribs meet to support 
the vaulted stone ceiling) nearest the tomb are five 
shields symbolizing the allies of World War I. Ivy 
vines fill spaces between the shields and ribs. These 
decorated shields were copied from one of the bosses of 
the wood canopy that covered the Wilson cenotaph in 
Bethlehem Chapel. The other boss depicts, by four 
figures, U.S. Army and Navy personnel of the period; 
Army officer and nurse; enlisted man of the Army and 
the Navy. Here a laurel wreath supports the figures, 
and branches fill the background to the ceiling. 


Infinite Detail 

The stone screen above the sarcophagus has three sec- 
tions of pierced tracery. Cusps at the bottom terminate 
in twelve spherical ornaments. The outer ones have 
balled oak leaves and acorns, and the center one stylized 
leaves and seeds. A twenty-foot long cornice topped by 
pierced cresting completes the screen vertically. The 
triforium window above and back of the cresting per- 
mits light to be seen through the openings. Directly 
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under is a row of twenty-five “square flowers” of 
stylized leaf and flower forms. One element of Mr. 
Wilson’s Scotch-Irish ancestry is symbolized by two dif- 
ferent shamrock designs. Below this and on either side 
of the screen slender buttresses terminate in pinnacles. 
Their finials are composed of four large Scotch thistle 
flowers. The three vertical rows of crockets, of graduated 
size, are formed of thistle leaves with small flowers be- 
tween. The lowest three of these being of different 
size and shape presented an opportunity to introduce a 
characteristic gothic touch. Between balled thistle leaves 
juts the head of a tiger on one pinnacle and an owl 
head on the other. 

In the upper left and right spandrels of the screen a 
square of stylized leaves supports a shield on which is 
the famous interlaced WW of Woodrow Wilson. The 
nave side of the screen has tall traceried panels outside 
the buttresses. Their spandrels are filled with stylized 
leaf forms, the upper and lower sections being separated 
by a row of delicately carved small square flowers de- 
signed on the spot by one of the carvers. 

The sarcophagus incorporates stones from the ceno- 
taph in Bethlehem Chapel. The nave side is new ma- 
terial, modeled and carved before I arrived. The other 
side is largely formed by stones that were the front of 
the cenotaph, lengthened by the addition of pilasters at 


each end. These are carved with a low relief diaper 
pattern. The cross-shaped sword with ends terminating 
in circles on which are thistle flowers surmounts the top 
of the tomb and is a copy of the one on the cenotaph. 

All sculpture is modeled in the style of fourteenth 
century English gothic foliage sculpture in keeping with 
the architecture. 


The decorated portion of column caps (between neck 
mould and abacus) are modeled to appear functional. 
Effort was made to give the effect of upward growth, not 
just something attached. While all caps have the same 
vertical space for carving, small caps have less bulk or 
projection beyond the columns. Cap clusters carrying 
more vaulting ribs have greater mass, yet the flowers or 
leaves appear light and delicate. Many are carved so 
deep as to be almost free-standing. A finger can be 
inserted behind them and light shows through in places. 

Modeling was done under ideal conditions. The 
Cathedral studio stands beneath tall chestnut-oaks with- 
in a few feet of what will be the west front of the struc- 
ture, facing construction. It is relatively cool in summer, 
steam heated in winter, and the light good at all seasons. 
It is a convenient place for clergy and architect to meet. 
The daily visits by one or more of the Cathedral clergy 


were highly encouraging to me. Their constructive crit 
cism resulting from first impressions of the appearance 
of a model as viewed from the doorway minimized de. 
lays in preparing the model for casting. 

Daily visits to view the progress of carving, and lunch. 
ing with the carvers had the distinct advantage of my 
learning their idosyncrasies so that personal relationships 
were of the best. These contacts were beneficial to the 
accomplishment of the work, in that I relieved the 
carvers of the tedious task of cutting patterns, and we 
shared the responsibility for laying out the work. 


Ancient Tools 


Methods and materials that produce sculpture have 
not changed much since Greek sculpture flourished, 
Clay is still used for modeling, but oil-clay has largely 
replaced water-clay because it holds its shape indefinitely 
without attention. Plaster-of-paris continues to be the 
medium for molds of clay models, although glue is usual- 
ly used to take the impression instead of the old piece- 
mold method with plaster. From this mold is made the 
final plaster cast used by the carver. Carving tools and 
hammer or mallet have not changed. Compressed air 
hammers that actuate the chisel are extensively used be- 
cause they are faster and less tiring to the men, but 
the final finish is applied by hand tool. One change in 
methods is noticeable however, modeling and carving 
are seldom combined in one person. The change 
apparently stems from the way sculptors are trained. 
Training is almost wholly done in schools far from the 
end product, and almost never in the studio workshop. 
Also changing from the quiet manipulation of soft 
clay to the noise of steel on hard and unyielding stone 
affects the touch adversely. The carver has trouble 
enough adjusting to the texture of stone of different 
compositions, without having to model one day and 
carve the next. 

The stone carvers, Messrs. DelFrate, Lugiani, Morigi, 
and the late Joseph Ratti, excepting the latter, were born 
in or near the city of Carrara, Italy. All received their 
art and stone carving training there. Their ages range 
from 48 to 67 years. Two of them had retired but 
decided they would be happier working on a project of 
this kind. Vigor, enthusiasm, and skill characterize 
them. They have carved on monumental structures in 
Europe and in all sections of this country. They travel 
from one project to another much like artisans of the 
middle ages. It is their opinion that in meeting the 
requirements of the architect and the models that the 
work is carved deeper and finished finer than they have 
ever seen or done in limestone. 





Where Christmas Lasts a Month 


By FRANKLYN Morris 


N the northern lands of Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark ancient Christmas customs add a charm and 
glow to this holy season which makes the Yuletide 
celebration like none other in the world. Nature and 
men conspire to make of Christmastime an extended 
holiday. In lands where one needs to spend no time 
“dreaming of a white Christmas,” snow-covered village 
churches provide a picturesque setting as Scandinavians 
gather to herald the birth of Christendom’s infant King. 
In the rural areas and in the home customs of these 
lovely lands, practices persist which have their roots 
in the murk and myth of a superstitious age, some even 
from the time before Christianity’s beams first bright- 
ened the northern nations. Today, however, Christmas 
would not be so grand without the traditional dishes on 
the festive board or the time-honored holiday customs 
such as sleeping on the straw-strewn floor and placing 
porridge in the barn loft for the “Christmas goblin.” 
The holiday season is ushered in with the lovely 
“Lucia Fest” on St. Lucy’s Day, December 13, and lasts 
until past Epiphany on “Knut’s Day,” January 13, pro- 
viding a full month of happy days in the midst of the 
wintry dark. Lucia was a Christian maiden martyred 
under Roman Emperor Diocletian, and the story of her 
death was carried to Scandinavia, where the Christian- 
ised Vikings heard of her. They imagined her shining 
figure, crowned by a halo of light. Since her saint’s day 
happened to fall on December 13, when daylight soon 
will increase after the dark months, she became a fav- 
orite with the people of the North. In city homes and 
farmsteads alike, early in the dark morning, the family 
is awakened by the young daughter of the house, who 
serves them coffee and newly baked Lucia buns in bed. 
She is attired in a white, flowing gown and on her head 
she wears a wreath of greenery from which stands a 
circle of lighted candles. The song she sings, “Santa 
Lucia,” is a lilting old Italian melody which still lingers 
in the Northlands. In recent years the celebration of 
“Lucia Day” has attracted enormous interest, and in 
the city of Stockholm, an annual contest is held to pick 
the loveliest girl in the city as Stockholm’s Lucia Queen. 


The competition is lively, and when the fortunate win- 
ner is crowned, she is surrounded by her “court,”’—the 
nine closest finalists, and is driven through the streets 
of the city. Swedish Americans still perpetuate the 
custom and annually in the Swedish Lutheran church 
in Washington, as elsewhere, the “Lucia Fest” is held, 
to commemorate that martyred maid whose white-robed, 
flame-crowned figure brings joy and peace. 


Mute was the night with gloom: 
Now hear faint bustling 


In ev’ry silent room, 
Like pinions rustling. 


Lo! on our threshold there 
White-clad, with flame-crowned hair 
Santa Lucia, Santa Lucia. 


A Busy Time 


The day before Christmas is almost more important, 
and much more hectic, than Christmas Day itself among 
Scandinavians. At 4 p.m., as though by a legal decree, 
all work must cease, and the last-minute shoppers are 
sent from the stores while every city worker and shopper 
hastily finishes last-minute business in order to hurry 
homeward to the cozy confines of hearth and family. 
All farm work also must cease by 4 o’clock, but not 
before the largest sheaf of grain from the year’s harvest 
has been hung high on a pole or on the gable as a treat 
for winter birds. This practice, common today, goes 
back to old heathen rites in which the last scythe-swing 
of grain from the harvest was offered up to the pagan 
god of growth. Even today youngsters in rural districts 
maintain it is possible to predict the next year’s crop 
by noting what kinds of birds are first attracted by the 
grain. Every animal on the farm is remembered with 
an extra portion of feed. 

In bygone days the matter of making sure that every- 
one and everything on the farm was happy on this 
evening was often carried to an extreme. Superstition 
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had it that there were other than earthly creatures 
abroad that night. Until a few generations ago thete 
were farms in Norway where such inanimate things as 
old trees were remembered, and a mug of ale, a piece 
of meat and a bowl of porridge were placed before a 
venerable oak in the farmyard. Even today there are 
those who put a bowl of Christmas porridge in the 
hayloft as a special treat for the family’s “barn brownie,” 
who is said to claim the stable as his domain. If the 
brownie is overlooked, it may mean dire consequences 
during the coming year: a harness strap might break 
just as the heavy sled begins to move, a cow might kick 
over a nearly full bucket of milk, or any one of a 
number of things might happen just at the wrong time. 

On Christmas morn the porridge bowl is always found 
empty, though it is possible the barn cat mav have 
helped to finish the meal. The long-nosed, beady-eyed 
gnomes were supposed to be enormously rich, and once 
in a great while at Christmastime, one could see the 
hillocks where they live rise momentarily on golden 
pillars, and their enormous accumulated treasure cast 


A country church in Scandinavia, early Christmas morning, is 
surrounded by the blazing snow torches which lighted members 
of the congregation on their way to the pre-dawn service. 
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a blinding gleam over the landscape—but one had to be 
alert to catch a glimpse. People held fantastic notions 
of the wealth of these subterranean dwellers, and “rich 
as a goblin” is still a common expression in Sweden, 
Though Santa Claus, or Saint Nicholas by his other 
name, is not too ancient a figure in Scandinavia, his 
counterpart, “Jultomten,” is partly borrowed from the 
southern saint, and partly a good gnome. 


A good scrubbing from head to toe is also part of 
the Yuletide preparation. This custom is accompanied 
by the practice of wearing something new on Christmas 
eve, and folk in city and country still have a good bath 
and a complete change of clothes for every member of 
the household in the afternoon of Christmas eve. On 
farms which had a bathhouse in which steam was pro- 
duced by pouring water over red-hot stones, it was cus- 
tomary in times past for the last man out of the bath- 
house to fire up well before he left: there might be 
others abroad that night who wished to use it. 

When supper-time arrives, the first course on “Julaf- 
ton” always occurs in the kitchen. On the stove simmers 
a large iron pot of collected drippings of pork, sausage, 
and corned beef. Slices of wort bread are speared on 
forks and dipped into the liquid until saturated. It is 
lucky to have the last dip for this will insure a year of 
good fortune. 


“I shall snuff the candle, 

I shall dip in the kettle 

Great big wortbread slices 

And mightily foaming lard. 

Goblet shall gleam on the sideboard. 
People shall crowd all the benches.” 


Erik Axel Karlfeldt 
(Translation by Byron E. Underwood, 1954.) 


When the “dipping” is over, dinner is served in the 
dining room, and the traditional menu is seldom varied. 
It is usually prefaced by a smorgasbord and glasses of 
schnapps. Lutfisk, or lye-cured codfish follows. Ham 
or pork is always present, and on the farms the slaugh- 
tering of the Christmas pig was a veritable ritual. It 
must be done in the first light of early dawn; one must 
face all corners of the compass, swear an oath, and 
pour brandy over the pig’s back as his last breath ex- 
pires. The pig was the special animal of the ancient 
heathen goddess Freya, the patroness of fertility, and 
to slaughter in the wrong way was to place in jeopardy 
the next year’s litter. Rice pudding, or porridge, is also 
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a traditional Christmas eve dish, and is served with 
cream. In its midst an almond lies hidden, and legend 
would have us believe that he or she who finds it will 
marry before the next Christmas. Coffee and cookies 
around the decorated tree finish the meal, and in most 
Swedish households the wife would be ashamed to offer 
less than fourteen varieties of crisp and dainty baked 
goods. 

The Christmas beer also was prepared with extreme 
care according to old formulae, and by ancient custom 
two scythes or sickles were mounted crossed over the 
door of the house. A couple of green withes were placed 
in the bottom of the brew vat. No knives or steel were 
used. The best was a flint axe, called a thunderbolt. A 
silver ring was laid in the hop vat, glowing embers and 
three drops of melted sulphur were added to the hops 
before yeasting. During the fermentation extreme care 
was necessary, and the process was aided by yells, whist- 
ling, and dancing. If it began to bubble and simmer, 
Christmas would bring fistfights, and a clanking kettle 
hook warned of death. Many mystic meanings were 
attached to the ways in which food was prepared for the 
holidays, and a cook needed good memory, for few 
recipes were written. The baking of the endless Christ- 
mas cookies and pastries must be done in the light of 
a new moon, and under no circumstances when the 
winter sun stood above the horizon. Strangers were not 
welcome at this time, and no one was allowed in the 
house after the stove had been cleaned and polished. 
If the dough rose well, a yood year was in prospect, 
but if the maid forgot to cream a cake she would be 
a spinster for life. Is there any wonder that many a 
Swedish swain had been admonished by an old proverb, 


“Watch a young girl at the dough pot rather than at 
the dance.” 


Christmas Tree New Comer 

The ancient Norse Christians did not include a dec- 
orated fir tree in their Yuletide celebrations, though 
the “Yule Log” which is customary in England was to 
be found everywhere. Only as late as the seventeenth 
century did the “Christmas tree” make its appearance. 
However, in the land of the spruce, this German custom 
soon became the rule, and the selection of the tree to- 
day is a matter of grave concern in which every member 
of the family has a part. The use of candles, even in 
the electrified twentieth century, is everywhere preferred, 
and in Denmark husbands and wives have been known 
to quarrel over whether to use red or white candles, 
according to the way “mother used to do” and little 
paper Danish flags are used to ornament the tree. For 


Christmas matins in Engelbrecht church, Stockholm, Sweden. 


weeks before Christmas it is usual for Nordic children 
to spend their evenings making paper chains, cones, 
and bells for the tree. Red apples and gilded pine cones 
are to be found on almost every tree, along with the 
straw goat, a braided ornament in the form of a goat 
with long horns and tightly bound with red ribbons. 
This is the ancient animal of the god Thor. In Den- 
mark gingerbread cookies in the form of a man and 
woman called “Nisse” and “Nasse” decorate the tree. 
At the topmost branch is, of course, the Christmas star. 

In rural areas the ancient custom of sleeping on the 
floor on Christmas eve still persists. All the family, 
including the servants, sleep this night on the floor 
before the great fireplace of the home, for the spirits 
of the dead might be abroad and want a resting place, 
and to deny them abode on this night is an ill omen. 
Fresh straw was laid upon the floor with great care, 
for the direction of the strands determined the luck 
of the year to follow. Later, the straw was saved and 
strewn on the fields to insure good fortune. If one of 
the candles on the Christmas tree should burn out dur- 
ing the night, it prophesied the death of one of the 
sleepers before another Christmas. 
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Christmas Day 


Very early on Christmas the family rises in the dark 
of dawn to dress for the sunrise services in church. 
Each greets the other with “Merry Christmas and God 
be with you.” Driving toward the churches throughout 
the countryside, the farmers carry torches on their 
sleighs, and over the snow-covered fields can be seen 
the lights coming through the darkness from every 
direction toward the candlelighted churches. The flares 
are stuck in the snow outside the church as the wor- 
shippers enter, and there seem to be two candledecked 
altars, one outside and one inside. As visitors to Nordic 
lands will attest, there is nothing to compare with the 
joyous, somber, and mystical experience of early Christ- 
mas mass at one of the Lutheran churches, whether stately 
cathedral such as at Lund or Trondheim or Roskilde, 
or one of the many village and country parishes. The 
glistening candles on each pew-end and surrounding the 
ancient altar provide a majestic setting for heralding the 
birth of the Saviour, while from the loft the organ and 
choir provide the lovely background in plainsong hymns. 


This glorious day that here we behold 
From heaven itself hath descended. 

Its advent is fraught with bliss manifold, 
Great joy with its bounties is blended. 
This day Lord Most High we beseech Thee 
To guard us 

Against all sin and affliction. 


Second Christmas Day 


On December 26, the competitive spirit in games 
bursts forth after the long preparation for the holidays, 
and Staffan’s ride or “Staffangang” is an annual cus- 
tom in farming regions, taking its name from the name 
of the day in the Church calendar, for December 26 
commemorates St. Stephen, first Christian martyr. After 
farm chores are done, the hired hands have a wild ride 
on horseback to see who can reach the watering trough 
first. To the victor goes the privilege of drinking the 
Staffan’s water of “Christmas foam,” the first draught 
from the spring, which is thought to insure health and 
progress during the year. 

The days between Staffandag and New Year’s are 
spent visiting friends, and it is told in some Swedish 
districts that one must stop for a visit and refreshment 
at every house on the way, and hosts must receive all 
who come. It is impolite for the hosts to have food in 
short supply, and though it is part of convention for 


each host to ply his guests with much food and drink, 
it is thought rude not to refuse, and guests decline in 
varying demure ways. 


On January 6, the Feast of the Epiphany, when the 
Three Wise Men, Caspar, Balthasar, and Melchoir were 
supposed to have arrived at Bethlehem, a procession of 
boys traditionally went the rounds of towns, singing 
and carrying before them a large, lighted star on a pole. 
Three would be dressed as the Eastern kings, while all 
sorts of costumes would be found in the retinue, in- 
cluding Judas with a purse, and Herod and his muscled, 
black servant. Epiphany means the end of the Christmas 
season in Scandinavia, but the Nordic folk are slow 
to discard the trappings of a festival so affectionately 
held by all. Not until Hilarymas, therefore, on January 
13, is the Christmas table definitely dismantled. The 
Scandinavian name for this day is Knut’s Day, and 
on it the Christmas straw is swept from the floor. This 
gave, naturally, a fine chance for yet another party, 
for tradition demanded that the Christmas brandy and 
ale must be drained to the last drop. At the “Knut 
party” appeared a person in showy rags who played all 
sorts of jokes and came to “sweep out Christmas,” for 


“On Twentieth-day Knut 
We dance Christmas out.” 


Apparently many a Scandinavian would have wished 
for a longer Christmas celebration, for the song is still 
popular which says “Christmas lasts until Easter,” but 
the second line cautions, “This is not true, for Lent 
comes in between.” 

As Christmas has developed through the generations, 
it stands as a prime example of the elasticity of the 
Church, incorporating, in Scandinavian lands at least, 
many non-Christian customs and giving them religious 
significance. One thing is common to the Nordic Christ- 
mas and that of other lands: the play between light and 
darkness. The Christmas candles are lighted just when 
winter heavens press most darkly over the snow-covered 
earth, and goblins steal hideous and mocking about the 
corners of the house. The Star of Bethlehem sheds its 
light over the earth at the world’s darkest hour, when 
the oppression of a Herod rages in Judea. It is life’s 
eternal protest against darkness and death, the triumph 
of goodness and light in a night of darkness and evil. 

For Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes Christmas is 
said to last a month. The message of the Christ-child’s 
birth sheds its holy light over many months and indeed 
through many centuries past and yet to come. 





St. Albans Students Learn Values 
Uf Missions by Seeing and Uoing 


By Tue Rev. Craig C. Ever, School Chaplain 


NE of the carved figures in the reredos at the 
high altar of Washington Cathedral has ac- 
quired new meaning for a group of St. Albans 

School students who spent several weeks last summer in 
South Dakota, where they attended the Niobrara Convo- 
cation of Sioux Indians. The figure in question, third 
from the top in the extreme south wing of the reredos, 
is that of Philip Deloria, the first American Indian to 
become a priest of the Church. 

Philip Deloria loved music. Often as a young man 
he heard people singing in the chapel near his home. 
Sometimes he would go near the church just to hear the 
hearty voices. The day came when he could stand it no 
longer. He walked into the church, received a hymn 
book, and started to sing. The congregation was sing- 
ing “Guide me O Thou great Jehovah.” The spirit 
reached him through that hymn; he knew that he had to 
be one of these people. After his baptism and confir- 
mation and ordination he became one of the great priests 
of the American Episcopal Church. 

As we joined in singing his hymn we felt the same 
spirit. The twelve men and boys from St. Albans School 
had traveled 1,500 miles across the country to spend six 
weeks working in the chapels with the Sioux people. 
The leader of the group was the school chaplain, and 
Charles Saltzman, formerly senior prefect of the school, 
now at Harvard, was his assistant. Boys were chosen 
from tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. We had 
crossed the country in elderly station wagons and had 
camped all the way out. Our first few days in South 
Dakota were spent helping the people of Okreek pre- 
pare for the arrival of the 2,000 people who were to at- 
tend convocation. 

The work here was varied. We dug holes, erected 
great tents, painted signs to mark out camping areas for 
the various reservations. We cut boughs from trees and 
helped put them up on poles to make a shelter under 
which services would be held. We made another shelter 
for the kitchen. In this work we came to know the 
people of Okreek, Mr. Driving Hawk, Mr. Red Buffalo, 


and the good friend whose real name we never learned 


but whom we called Mr. Tractor Driver till he threat- 
ened to run us down. 

On the Sunday of the great service, a St. Albans boy 
made emergency repairs to the reed organ and then 
played the organ for the singing of “Unnipi taja s’a 
etan” and “Okodakiciye kin” or “Jesus calls us” and 
“The Church’s one foundation.” All of us met the 
Presiding Bishop, The Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, 
who was the preacher at this service. 

Convocation was over. We had eaten tough buffalo 
and delicious fried bread. We had taken down the 
tents and the leafy shelters. Now it was time to pack 
up all our camping equipment and move 120 miles north- 
east to Fort Thompson on the Crow Creek Reservation. 
We went the long way to stop at St. Philip’s Church, 
Westover, the chapel St. Albans work camp had painted 
last year. It was still a brilliant white against the dark 
blue western sky. Mr. Yellow Eagle, the catechist who 
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St. Philip’s Chapel, one of the missions on which St. Alban’s 

students, shown here with the school chaplain, the Rev. Craig 

Eder, worked. The picture was made after the new paint 
job had been completed. 
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has been reading the services in his own language there 
ior fifty years, was delighted to see St. Albans boys 
again. At Presho we visited Mr. Green Wood. Ser- 
vices are held in his house each month. He liked one of 
our boys especially, because the boy has a dark com- 
plexion and looks a little like an Indian. 

For the boys the high point of the trip was the asso- 
ciation with the Rev. Christian Whipple, a Santee In- 
dian priest in charge of the chapels on the Crow Creek 
and Lower Brule reservations. We learned that he had 
served as a deacon for eighteen years, living on the Pine 
Ridge Reservation. He did his church work Sundays 
and in his spare time. During the week, he ran a gro- 
cery store. When his children had been launched out 
into the world and he could see his way to living on the 
small salary of a native clergyman, he went into the 
priesthood of the Church. Now he supervises ten 
churches, where native catechists work under his direc- 
tion. He holds services in each of these churches at 


least once a month. The furthest chapel is 120 miles 
from his home. Other chapels are on the average of 


fifty miles away, in varying directions. 


Very Varied Work 


Inspired by Mr. Whipple’s devotion and leadership, 
the St. Albans group shingled the roofs of two churches, 
painted the rectory at Fort Thompson and the church at 
Pierre, built a barbed wire fence to protect Mr. Whip- 


ah. 


Mr. and Mrs. Yellow Eagle. He is lay reader at St. Philip’s 
Chapel. 
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St. Albans School students painting the missionary’s home at 
Hore School Mission in South Dakota. 


ple’s corn from cows, and repaired reed organs in the 
chapels. 

On the last Sunday at Fort Thompson the St. Albans 
chaplain preached and Mr. Whipple translated the ser- 
mon into the Dakota language. After the service the 
church people gave a lunch in honor of the workers. 
In one of the speeches, Mr. Estes, the catechist of a 
church we had shingled, said, “I am happy to see that 
in this white man’s world a bunch would come out like 
this thinking so much of the Indian people.” 

The work at Crow Creek was followed by a week of 
vacation in the Bad Lands and Black Hills where the 
boys enjoyed climbing the needles—high stone forma- 
tions in the mountains. They placed a birch wood cross 
on the top of the highest peak they could find. 

A week at St. Mary’s School, Springfield, finished the 
summer’s work. Sunday, the day after we arrived, I 
celebrated Communion at the local church, which has 
been without a rector for more than a year. The St. 
Albans organist played the music, the boys sang the 
great convocation hymn once again; it was a great ser- 
vice. The church people held a reception for us in the 
afternoon, then took us to see their fine South Dakota 
farms with sheep, pigs, corn, and acreage in the soil 
bank. Later in the week they held a party and picnic 
for us. 

Along with the social life, we worked hard. A used 
dormitory has been acquired for the school through a 
gift from the 1956 church school mite box offering. 
We painted twenty-four rooms in this building. By this 
work we were in fact making a large contribution to 
this year’s Lenten Mission project. We also cut acres 
of grass, painted the headmaster’s house, hauled ashes, 


(Centinued on page 36) 





Gift Exhibit Depicts Story of Stained lass 


A unique exhibit on stained glass is now on perma- 
nent display in the south crypt corridor of Washington 
Cathedral. The entire display, which is the gift of the 
Stained Glass Association of America, was dedicated 
on October 10 and is now open to the thousands of 
persons who annually visit the Cathedral and admire 
the beautiful glass of its great windows. 

One portion of the exhibit consists of a series of eight 
wood panels worked in relief to show the principal op- 
erations in handcrafting a stained glass window. 

Another portion of the exhibit contains the actual 
tools and raw materials used in stained glass making 
and illustrates the step-by-step production of stained 
glass from the raw materials to the finished product. 

A further feature is an array of authentic glass frag- 
ments of all periods and types that have been used 
through the ages. Out-of-print books about the earliest 
European glass, showing the development of figure and 
design, complete the exhibit. 

The entire display is a gift of the Stained Glass As- 
sociation of America. 

In a simple ceremony following Evensong, Dean 
Sayre spoke of the great contribution of stained glass 
to the mood of public worship through the ages. He 
mentioned also the contribution that American stained 
glass artists have made to Washington Cathedral. With 
respect to the new exhibit, he said: 

“This display will give to the thousands of visitors 
who come to see the handiwork of the artists a better 
appreciation of how a stained glass window is made.” 

Wilbur H. Burnham, Jr., president of the Stained 
Glass Association of America, noted the fine relation- 
ship that has existed between the Dean and American 
stained glass artists. He also expressed the appreciation 
of the craft for the opportunities American artists have 
had in the Cathedral and for this further opportunity 
to add to the knowledge of the Cathedral’s visitors. 

The panels were presented to Dean Sayre by Col. 
Karl B. Lamb, immediate past-president of the asso- 
ciation. 

A highlight of the dedication was a speech by the 
Hon. Frederick H. Mueller, Assistant Secretary for 
Domestic Affairs in the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, who spoke of the significance of American stained 
glass as an industry and as a cultural influence: 
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Reni Photos 

One step in the art of stained glass making, as depicted by 

one of the eight wood panels making up the new exhibit at 

Washington Cathedral. This illustrates how the artist draws 

a full scale representation of the design, with details indicat- 
ing the size and shape of each piece of glass to be used. 


“Stained glass,” said Mr. Mueller, “is a midget in 
the American industrial scene but it has a greater im- 
pact on the cultural and spiritual facets of our life 
than any other. Churches of every denomination in 
every state in the Union are more beautiful because 
of the stained glass produced by these dedicated crafts- 
men. A handcraft industry such as stained glass may 
seem an anachronism in this day and age, but it is im- 
possible to mechanize a mood or an atmosphere or love.” 





Ewell Memorial Will Provide Funds 
For Embellishing Washington Cathedral 


By G. GarpNer Monks 


and another chapter commenced with the sud- 

den death on the morning of All Saints Day 
of John E. Ewell. More than twenty years ago, he 
wrote Bishop Freeman that inasmuch as he and his wife 
had no children, or close relatives, they wished to leave 
their residual estates to Washington Cathedral, and 
had drawn up their wills accordingly. This offer was 
recorded and acknowledged by the Chapter with appro- 
priate expressions of appreciation. But since the Ewells 
spent most of the intervening years away from Wash- 
ington, they were virtually unknown to persons pres- 
ently at the Cathedral. 

Mr. Ewell was graduated from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in 1900. During the first World War, he served 
in the Army Intelligence Corps, and at its conclusion 
was attached to the American Commission to negotiate 
peace, and also to the Inter-Allied Mission to Poland 
in 1919. He received the title of chevalier in the French 
Legion of Honor. 

Mrs. Ewell was formerly chairman of braille for the 
Red Cross in Washington, and during the second World 
War was closely associated with Miss Mabel Boardman 
in Red Cross work. She was also active in the Women’s 
Overseas Service League. During most of the time be- 
tween the two wars, Mr. and Mrs. Ewell lived in various 
countries abroad. Two and a half years ago, she died. 
The Cathedral Chapter was informed that the Cathedral 
had been named residuary legatee to her estate, Mr. 
Ewell having a life interest. It was provided that none 
of the money should be used for the erection or mainte- 
nance of any building or grounds at the Cathedral’s 
discretion. The bequest was specifically “for the purpose 
of providing, procuring, and installing works of art for 
the embellishment of Washington Cathedral,” it being 
left discretionary whether principal should be expended 
along with income. 

Mr. Ewell was eager to install in the Cathedral a 
suitable tablet recording the establishment of this fund. 
He was eager that it should itself be the first of the 
“works of art for the embellishment of the Cathedral.” 


C) NE chapter of an unusual story came to a close 


Therefore he wished no expense to be spared in the 
design and execution. A location in the wall of the 
south outer aisle in the first half bay next to the tran- 
sept was chosen. The design and carving took virtually 
a full year. The border consists of a poppy motif with 
the buds, leaves and flowers intertwining in a way that 
is both realistic and artistic. It is executed in very deep 
relief and has been judged by many competent critics 
as about the finest thing of the kind they have ever seen. 

The top of the tablet is developed with architectural 
tracery, into which are fitted two shields with family 
arms. Below a cross there is the inscription in which 
the letters are incised style, except the capitals which 
are set in recessed squares, the letters themselves being 
raised. Gold, red, and blue are used in giving the im- 
pression of an illuminated manuscript. The following 
is the wording: 


THE 
ANNIS WILBRAHAM EWELL 
MEMORIAL FUND 


FOR THE ENRICHMENT AND 
EMBELLISHMENT OF THIS CATHEDRAL 


DEDICATED 
TO THE GLORY OF GOD 
IN MEMORY OF 
HER GRANDPARENTS 
JAMES AND JANE HILL WILBRAHAM 
THEIR CHILDREN 
HER PARENTS WILLIAM RICE 
AND SARAH WILBRAHAM TAYLOR 


With characteristic humility and self-effacement Mr. 


Ewell added his own funds to his wife’s, requesting that 
the final words on the tablet “And of her husband John 
Edward Ewell” should not be carved till after his death. 
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The tablet was finished and the installation completed 
in time for his wife’s birthday in July, and this was 
a cause of great gratification to him. Immediately, 
he began to think of other things which he could do, 
for more and more in his final months Mr. Ewell’s life 
was wrapped up in the memory of his wife, and in carry- 
ing forward the work of the Cathedral along the lines 
of her desire. 


He noted that there was a niche without a statue 
above the arch immediately at one side of the tablet. 
Could he not have carved a suitable statue of St. Joan 
of Arc, to whom his wife was especially devoted. This 
commission was entrusted to Miss Marian Brackenridge 
of Sonoma, California who was already at work on 
two similar statues for the Woodrow Wilson memorial. 
Then he noted that the corbel below, at present a rec- 
tangular block, should also be carved. The subject 
chosen was the facade of Rheims Cathedral, where 
through Joan’s efforts the Dauphin was crowned. On 
either side are supporting angels. As Miss Brackenridge 
was in Washington this fall, she undertook the model- 
ling of this feature at the Cathedral. It delighted Mr. 
Ewell to visit the studio and check on the progress of 
the work. As he wanted to come to know personally 
the carvers working on the memorial, and delighted to 
speak Italian with them, so he wished to come to know 
her, offering suggestions constantly in a way that showed 
a deep interest, but never insisting on his views when 
it seemed they would not improve the artistic effect. 
His final visit to the studio was less than forty-eight 
hours before his death. 

Nor did he stop even here. It pleased him that there 
should be decorative marble pavement down the outer 
aisle, and asked permission to send a check to cover the 
cost of that portion of it which was in the half bay 
where the tablet was located. Then he wanted to be 
sure that the tablet was lighted in the most effective way 
possible. An ordinary commercial fixture would not do, 
and he wanted one especially designed that would be 
the maximum in both beauty and effectiveness. He sent 
a check covering the estimated cost, thanking us for 
“our great interest in my greatest interest;” an hour 
after receiving the letter word was received that Mr. 
Ewell had just died in his Washington apartment. The 
funeral service was conducted by the Dean and Canon 
Monks, and his body laid to rest beside that of his be- 
loved wife at West Laurel Hill Cemetery, outside Phila- 
delphia. 


Mr. Ewell was not only a warm friend of the Cathe- 


dral, but one whom it was a privilege to come to know 


personally. He was always interested, generous, self- 
effacing. Yet he longed to share. This fall, a phone 
call started by the solemn statement that he had been 
grievously neglected. What had we failed to do, I 
wondered? He then went on to say that he understood 
a drive for the Cathedral Sustaining Fund was in prog- 
ress in Washington, and he had not been asked to con- 
tribute. He did not like to be left out. Might he con- 
tribute, and how should he make out the check. A 
generous contribution was in the next mail. 

It was a constant joy to him to think of all the things 
which the Ewell Fund would make possible after his 
death. A year or so ago, he said, in much the same 
vein as the above. “I have bad news for you, really bad 
news!” What was it we wondered, for around a Cathe- 
dral the unexpected is constantly happening. Then with 
a smile lighting up the corners of his mouth “I have 
just been to see the doctor, and he says I am in fine 
health!” This fall, he was less well than usual and felt 
himself failing, but his spirit did not lag “It won’t be 
long now,” he remarked pensively “and something very 
fine will be coming to the Cathedral.” And while at 
the end, his death was sudden and unexpected, here was 
a man who was fully ready and prepared. 

So the Building Committee finds itself charged with 
the happy duty of expending for embellishment and 
beautification the many thousands of dollars a year of 
income that this fund will provide. It is probable that 
from time to time the fund will provide a glorious 
stained glass window. At other times the emphasis will 
be on beautiful carving in wood or stone. Or again it 
might provide medallions for the marble pavement, if 
the design when it is finally worked out, makes pro- 
vision for these. Or again it might be wrought iron 
work of superlative excellence, fine old tapestries or 
other objects that would embellish and beautify the 
Cathedral. 

Quite naturally a major share of the Cathedral’s at- 
tention has been going to the actual erection of the 
building and, while this attention must continue until 
the structure is completed, it is a great satisfaction to 
know that at the same time the all-important work of 
embellishment may also move forward. In accordance 
with the terms of the will, each object procured is to be 
marked in discreet fashion “Ewell Memorial” and many 
of those who come to the Cathedral generation after 
generation, to say nothing of those charged with admin- 
istration, will live to bless the name and be grateful for 
this unusual and munificent benefaction. 





The Cathedral of Regensburg 


By Enrico C. S. MoLnar 


HE waters of the mighty river Danube have flowed 
through the center of European history for thou- 
sands of years. At the northernmost reach of the 
Danube, straddling it for some twenty centuries, stands 
one of the oldest cities of Germany, Regensburg. The 
name of the venerable community has changed with 
changing times and tongues. Known as Rathaspona in 
Celtic days, it became in the course of the second cen- 
tury A.D. a Roman fortress, Castra Regina; under the 


Regensberg Cathedral in Bavaria has a three-cornered main 
portal unique among the cathedrals of the world. 
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Carolingians Ratisbon became a royal city; and during 
the Middle Ages, Regensburg, Bavaria’s first capital, 
developed into a large community and important com- 
mercial hub, a role for which it was predestined by its 
strategic location at crossroads meeting at the head of a 
navigable river, where goods had to be trans-shipped, 


At various stages of its development, Regensburg was 
a ducal, pontifical and free imperial city, a feudality, 
and from 1663 to 1806 the permanent seat of the Ger- 
man Diet. From 1748 up to the present day Regensburg 
has been the residence of the princes of Thurn and 
Taxis. Like Strasbourg in the west, and with a like 
purpose in the east, Regensburg became an important 
frontier bishopric. 


The origins of the Regensburg Cathedral are linked 
with the life of one of the ablest and most remarkable 
men of the eighth century: Winifred, in later years 
better known as Saint Boniface (680?—754 A.D.). An 
Anglo-Saxon of Devonshire by birth, he became a monk 
at Nutcell near Winchester. In 722 he was consecrated 
bishop by Pope Gregory II, with an assignment to work 
in Germany. In 732 he was made archbishop, with 
authority to found new sees. He organized the Church 
in Bavaria where, in 739, he established the episcopal 
see of Regensburg. Remains of St. Boniface’s Roman- 
esque basilica have been uncovered in the enivirons of 
the cathedral. 


The Gothic cathedral itself, honoring St. Peter, was 
probably begun in 1272. During this early stage, Al- 
bertus Magnus, famous German Domincan scholar, was 
for a few years Bishop of Regensburg. But it was pri- 
marily toward the close of the century that most of the 
building of the fabric was accomplished. Under the 
direction of Bishop Leo der Turndorfer the sanctuary 
and choir were completed, influenced by French Gothic 
patterns (especially Laon, Rheims, St. Denis, and Stras- 
bourg). A stained glass window in the south choir, 
made in this period, shows the counts Henry II and 
Conrad V of Lupburg, the last scions of their lineage, 
offering their castle toward the completion of the cathe- 


dral. 


In 1325 the transepts were dedicated and in 1383 
both towers were raised to the height of the triforia. 
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The Roritzer family of build- 
ers, trained by the Parler 
school of the Prague Cathe- 
dral, worked for five gener- 
ations (from 1411 to 1538) 
on the fabric of St. Peter’s, 
completing in 1538 the bulk 
of the medieval structure. 
One member of this devoted 
family, Wolfgang, from 
whose hand comes the beau- 
tifully designed aumbry, was 
beheaded in 1514 for es- 
pousing the cause of the 
Reformation. Because of the 
wars of religion and the sub- 
sequent plagues, the towers 
were not completed until 
1872 through the generous 
support of King Ludwig II 
of Bavaria. 

As it stands today, fortu- 
nately unscathed by World 
War II, St. Peter’s Cathe- 
dral in Regensburg is Ba- 
varias largest and most 


beautiful church and repre- 
sents one of the most signifi- 
cant Gothic buildings in 
southern Germany. It is a 
structure with three naves of 
a simple cathedral pattern, 
i.e, it lacks an ambulatory 


with its contiguous crown of 
side chapels. Most of the 
stained windows date from 
the 14th century. Prominent 
in the center of the main 
nave and built in 1598, is the 
marble and bronze tomb of 
Cardinal Duke Philipp Wilhelm, showing the aristo- 


cratic prelate kneeling before a tall crucifix. 


From the esthetic point-of-view, most rewarding is 
the impact of the western facade, one of the masterpieces 
of early German Gothic. The twin spires reach to a 
height of 315 feet. Unique among the cathedrals, St. 
Peter’s boasts a three-cornered main portal, richly 
adorned with carved figures, mostly relating to the life 
of the patron-saint of the church. 


The All-Saints Chapel in the cloisters of the cathe- 


The lacy spires of Regensberg’s Cathedral of St. Peter tower above the medieval Bavarian city. 


dral and the Church of St. James with the famous 
Scottish Portal are magnificent examples of twelfth- 
century romanesque art. 


Pictures for this article have been supplied by the 
Rev. Philipp Elbert, pastor of the Old-Catholic Church 
in Regensburg, whose parish has been adopted by St. 
Timothy’s Church in Compton, California. 

The Cathedral of St. Peter’s is a familiar landmark 
to many American servicemen stationed in the Regens- 
burg area. 














High Altar Furnishings Are Uedicated 
To Memory of James UeWolf Perry 





Gilded Bronze Cross, Candlesticks, and Vases Placed in Washington Cathedral Memorialize Former 


MAGNIFICENT gilded bronze cross, inlaid with 


ebony, crystal, and enamel, with matching vases 


and candlesticks for the high altar of Wash- 


ington Cathedral, was dedicated to the memory of the 
Rt. Rev. James DeWolf Perry, Bishop of Rhode Island 
and presiding Bishop of the Episcopal Church, on Sun- 
day afternoon, October 21. 

In an impressive ceremony immediately following the 
order of evensong, the altar furnishings were offered to 
the Bishop of Washington, the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, 
by Mrs. William Slater Allen of Providence, Rhode 
Island, acting in behalf of the Rhode Island Committee 
of the National Cathedral Association, who conceived 
the idea for the memorial and worked to make it 
possible, and the many other donor friends of the late 
Bishop. Addressing Bishop Dun, Mrs. Allen said: 

“Right Reverend Sir, on behalf of the Rhode Island 
Committee of the National Cathedral Association, and 
of the many friends throughout the Church, I present 
this set of ornaments for the high altar of Washington 
Cathedral. They have been conceived, designed and 
executed with devoted care, and patient concern, as an 
offering to Almighty God and as a memorial to the 
Right Reverend James DeWolf Perry, sometime Bishop 
of Rhode Island and Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church, and for almost twenty years a member of this 
Cathedral Chapter. I therefore ask you to receive and 
hallow this gift, dedicating it for sacred uses to God’s 
greater glory, and in loving memory of His faithful 
servant.” 

The cross, which was designed by the Cathedral 
architect, Philip Hubert Frohman, stands five feet, 
seven inches high and weighs 280 pounds. The vase 
and candlesticks were designed by J. Francis Coote, 
manager of the British firm of craftsmen which made 
the set, who brought the furnishings to Washington and 
remained to see it in position and dedicated. 

The ecclesiastical craftsmen associated with Mr. 
Coote have worked on the set for more than a year. 
Because of its massive size, the largest ever attempted 
by this ancient firm, the cross was cast in sections. The 
gilt was applied by a medieval method of fire gilding 


Bishop of Rhode Island and Presiding Bishop of the Church 
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which actually fuses the gold with the metal underneath 
and which is believed to be the most permanent method 
of gilding. A crown of thorns encircles the central por- 
tion of the cross, with crystal rays of light emanating 
from behind the crown. The center, and the ends of 
each of the four arms of the cross carry medallions in 
blue and gold cloisonne, the one in the center repre- 
senting the Lamb of God, and each of the terminal 
medallions depicting one of the four Evangelists. The 
vases, like the candlesticks, have the same motif as the 
cross. A special feature of the former is their oval 
shape, which is considered well adapted to the large 
floral displays used on the high altar. 


Dedication Service 


Several features of the service of dedication were 
modelled upon the service held in 1951 when the silver 
altar set presented to the Cathedral by King George 
VI of England was dedicated for the altar in the Chapel 
of St. Joseph of Arimathea. This set, also designed and 
executed by Mr. Coote’s firm, was also dedicated on 
the twenty-first Sunday after Trinity, just five years ago. 

The lessons were read by Bishop Perry’s son, the Rev. 
DeWolf Perry, rector of St. Michael’s Church, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and the speaker was former Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy John Nicholas Brown, a 
personal friend of Bishop Perry, who briefly outlined 
the late Bishop’s life and service to Church and country, 
saying: 

We have come together in this great temple to wor- 
ship Almighty God and to give thinks for the life and 
work of James DeWolf Perry, Bishop of Rhode Island 
and Presiding Bishop of the United States of America. 

On the Feast of the Epiphany 1911 a ruddy cheeked, 
curly haired priest was consecrated seventh bishop of 
Rhode Island. To the congregation packed into the 
anicent parish church of St. John in Providence the new 
bishop seemed incredibly young. His 39 years sat lightly 
upon him. Yet, despite the obvious youth, there was a 
quiet dignity about this man. From his clear blue eyes 
shone a message of truth and at the same time an 
engaging twinkle of humor. Surely, here was a man 
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who combined vigor and purpose, an almost boyish 
charm, and an obvious devotion to his high calling. 

I remember, as a boy of ten, standing on a pew in 
the crowded church that day, the better to see the long 
procession of choir and clergy. How thrilled I was by 
the majesty of it all. It seemed the Church triumphant. 
And at the end came the new bishop, clad so simply in 
white, so young, so strong, so dedicated. What burdens 
he was assuming that day! Amid the pomp of a great 
ecclesiastical ceremony, James deWolf Perry, with great 
humility received the laying-on-of-hands and thus be- 
came a successor to the holy apostles. For the next 36 
years, without thought of himself, Bishop Perry gave 
himself completely to the service of the Church. 

The measure of the man was soon taken by his new 
flock. Rhode Islanders are by nature idiosyncratic. Yet 


Rea pie set 


Bishop Dun at the high altar during the dedication of the Bishop Perry Memorial Cross, 


candlesticks, and vases. 
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it was not long before our new Father in God won us 

all, high and low, rich and poor, old and young. There 

was something so engaging about this man. His ready 

smile, his kind word, his adjusted sympathy soon made 

him loved by all. We loved him because we recognized 

an outgoing man who met people easily, a man who 
carried in his heart a great love for his fellow men. 

James DeWolf Perry brought to his new tasks the 

advantages of a splendid upbringing. He was born in 

Calvary rectory, Germantown, outside of Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania. From earliest youth he was trained in 

the Anglican tradition by his father, the Rev. James 

DeWolf Perry. His education was sound. First, Ger- 

mantown Academy, then the University of Pennsylvania, 

and lastly, Harvard College gave him the elements of 

a liberal education without damage to his faith. There 

was no hesitation in his 

choice of graduate study. 

His vocation for the priest- 

hood was clear. He entered 

the Episcopal Theological 

Seminary in Cambridge and 

was ordained deacon in 1895, 


Pastoral Ministry 


The next few years ran 
quickly by, aided in their 
passage by hard, concen- 
trated work. Bishop Perry’s 
first assignment was an as- 
sistant at Christ Church, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Then, after two years, he 
was called as rector to Christ 
Church, Fitchburg, Massa- 
chusetts; and seven years 
later, to his last pastorate, 
St. Paul’s New Haven, 
where likewise he remained 
seven years. 


It was while at New Ha- 
ven that Mr. Perry married 
the beautiful and talented 
Edith Weir. As long as life 
lasted Bishop and Mrs. 
Perry exemplified the high- 
est ideal of happy Christian 
marriage. 


H. F. G. Main Photographer 





The (Cathedral Age 


In the fifteen years in the pastoral ministry Bishop 
Perry had learned the problems of the parish priest. 
Thus it was that his episcopate in Rhode Island was 
marked by an extraordinary stability amongst the 
clergy of his diocese, brought about in no small measure 
by the Bishop’s understanding of their problems. He 
knew their needs. They, in turn, knew they could rely 
on the loyalty of their Bishop. 

I mentioned a minute ago Bishop Perry’s formal 
education because I want to underline his great concern 
for the Episcopal schools of Rhode Island. He worked 
long and hard in their behalf. The Bishop of Rhode 
Island is ex-officio president of the board of trustees of 
both St. George’s School, Newport, and St. Andrew’s 
School, Berrington, both for boys. For Bishop Perry 
this was by no means a perfunctory task. He followed 
their growth, nurtured their development, and rejoiced 
with them in their successes. 

During his episcopate two new schools were founded 
—St. Dunstan’s in Providence, and St. Michael’s in New- 
port. Both have needed from time to time the wise 
guidance and persuasive leadership which the Bishop, 
as chairman of their boards, gave to them also. It is 
due in no small measure to Bishop Perry that both 
these institutions weathered the storms and stresses in- 
herent in survival and are today strong and useful 


members of our Episcopal educational system. 


British Information Services 


Foreman silversmith James E. Hunting (near camera) and 

iastical craftsman Edgar H. Cressey complete some of 
the final stages in the creation of the Perry Memorial Cross 
for the high altar. Because of its size, one of the most mas- 
sive ever attempted by the firm, the cross was cast in sections. 
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To Bishop Perry, steeped as he was in the Anglican 
tradition, came naturally the idea that each diocese 
should have its own cathedral church. He saw the value 
in the unifying power of a mother church for all the 
diocese, an outward symbol that the Anglican Com. 
munion, although made up of separate parishes, is not 
congregational. It was under Bishop Perry’s episcopate 
that the colonial parish of St. John’s in Providence, the 
church in which he had been consecrated bishop, was 
made the cathedral church of Rhode Island. The present 
church, built in 1810, is a fine structure full of interest 
both architecturally and historically. By broadening its 
function Bishop Perry gave to Rhode Island a new 
concept of the dignity and unity of diocesan life. I am 
glad to say that what was begun by Bishop Perry is 
bearing rich fruit today. 

But Bishop Perry was not a man to be bounded by the 
confines of his own diocese, as I shall try to point out 
later. The great conception of a national cathedral 
on the heights of Mt. St. Alban had a deep appeal for 
him. He was early in his aid to Washington Cathedral. 
As a friend of Bishop Satterlee and Bishop Freeman, he 
did all in his power to help build this wonderful struc- 
ture in which we are gathered this afternoon. What he 
began in Rhode Island, here in Washington he saw 
being done for the nation. It is, therefore, very fitting 
that this memorial to Bishop Perry should be here on 
the high altar at the heart of the great Cathedral 
Church in which he believed so deeply. 

Three years after Bishop Perry’s consecration the 
First World War broke out and an era came to an 
end. Steeped as he was in the Christian chivalric tra- 
dition, Bishop Perry turned instinctively to the military. 
In his early ministry he had been chaplain of the 6th 
Massachusetts Infantry. Now with the conflagration in 
Europe burning ever more fiercely he joined the Na- 
tional Red Cross and went overseas as senior chaplain. 
Dressed in khaki uniform, he served our troops in 
France. 

Thus, having to leave his diocese to participate in the 
war overseas, Bishop Perry found himself inevitably 
drawn more and more into affairs having wider scope 
and broader horizons. The war was not long over when 
he found himself once more in Europe, this time attend- 
ing the great decennial conclave of the Anglican Episco- 
pate at Lambeth. We may be sure his ready smile and 
friendly manner made for him enduring friendships 
throughout the Anglican world. Ten years later, as 
clouds once more were beginning to gather over Ger- 
many, he returned to Lambeth for the last conference 


to take place before World War II. 
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Bishop Perry was one of the early workers in the field 
of Christian unity. As a staunch believer in the unique 
place of the Anglican branch of the Holy Catholic 
Church, he nevertheless realized that Christian love and 
Christian charity dictated that all possible attempts 
be made to find ways and means of bringing together 
our brethren of other communions in the hope of even- 
tually, in God’s time, healing the wounds of Christ. 
Thus he early took part in the negotiations which 
finally led to the World Conference on Faith and Order 
which was held in Lausanne, Switzerland, in the summer 
of 1927. The negotiations had been long and difficult 
and had necessitated his presence at two conferences in 
Stockholm two years earlier. This interest in what we 
now call the Ecumenical Movement continued. In 1937 
Bishop Perry went again to Europe, where he attended 
the great Conference on Life and Work at Oxford, as 
well as the Faith and Order Conference in Edinburgh. 
And finally, the following year in May, he attended the 
Provincial Council of the World Council of Churches 
in Utrecht, Holland. 

With feet firmly planted on his own inherited ground, 
he looked steadfastly at the wide horizon where he 
saw unity amidst diversity. 

Those of us who take hope from the measure of 
success already made in the field of Christian unity can 
take pride in the remembrance of Bishop Perry’s diplo- 
matic skill and unquenchable belief in the importance 
of the cause. 

It was natural that our National Church should turn 
to the Bishop of Rhode Island when in 1930 it became 
necessary to choose a Presiding Bishop. His vigor, his 
charm of manner, his knowledge of the world, and his 
profound devotion to the Church made him admirably 
suited to assume the supreme task. 

From parish and diocese, from World War and inter- 
national diplomacy, from home and from altar Bishop 
Perry brought knowledge and experience to the over- 
whelming task of guiding the missionary and national 
enterprise of our Church. All these talents were sorely 
needed, for the years of his great burden were those of 
the great depression. Under the arrangement then in 
force a diocesan did not relinquish his responsibilities at 
home even though he might be forced to be away a great 
part of the time. Although Bishop and Mrs. Perry took 
up their residence in New York, he still remained the 
Bishop of Rhode Island. In order to carry on the admin- 
istration of affairs in Rhode Island it was necessary to 
delegate authority. In the solution of this problem 
Bishop Perry once more showed his tact and his skill 
by securing the services of Bishop Granville Gaylord 


Bennett, formerly Bishop of Duluth, who came to 
Rhode Island as suffragan. Fortunate indeed were we 
in that choice. 

The Presiding Bishop found himself in ceaseless 
activity. Soon after his election he took an extended 
inspection trip of our missionary enterprises in the Far 
East. After that came the endless calls which come to 
a chief executive. He had to attend all consecrations 
of new bishops, inspect missions, domestic and foreign, 
and was called upon to preside at countless meetings of 
the National Council and its committees and boards. 
We in Rhode Island would watch with dismay the toll 
these labors took. Even when the Bishop came home 
to Rhode Island it was not to rest but rather to take 
part in some ceremony or to preside in judgment. 
Naturally, it is only the insoluble problems which reach 
the man at the top! 

In 1937 the House of Bishops at the General Con- 
vention in Cincinnati chose Bishop Henry St. George 
Tucker of Virginia Presiding Bishop in succession to 

(Continued on page 37) 


Canon Gardner Monks and J. Francis Coote, head of the 
British firm of ecclesiastical craftsmen who made the high 
altar cross, study it in position in the Cathedral. The cross 
was designed’ by the Cathedral architect, Philip Hubert 


Frohman. 





Captain of Cathedral buards 
Honored on His Hetirement 


“The smile now known to thousands” with which 
“Cap” Phillips greeted pilgrims to Washington Cathe- 
dral, directed children safely across the many roads of 
the close, and even untied traffic snarls, is absent now 
for “Cap’s” ministry as captain of the Cathedral guards 
ended in October. More than twenty years of service 
endeared John Gordon Phillips to thousands of persons, 
many of them pupils at the Cathedral schools or at St. 
Albans nearby church school, and his retirement was an 
occasion for general felicitations and good wishes tinged 
with sincere regret that time made necessary the conclu- 
sion of his active association with the Cathedral and 
the hundreds who work on the close in its related 
institutions. 


Photo by F. T. Lyman 


“Cap” Phillips shepherds some of his many charges. This 

picture was made in front of the Bishop’s House on a Sunday 

morning as St. Alban’s parish church school was about to 
begin its weekly session. 


Following the service of evensong in Bethlehem 
Chapel on October 11, Dean Sayre paid tribute to 
“Cap’s” loyal service on behalf of all his associates, most 
of whom were present at the service. The Dean referred 
to the many facets of the job of guard captain, noting 
that it means duty at all hours and in all weathers— 
Washington’s broiling summer suns, damp, cold winters, 
and driving rains. His responsibilities include not only 
the handling of the tremendous crowds who come to 
Mt. St. Alban for big services, but also the day to day 
greetings of strangers, directing them, answering their 
questions; the guiding of the school children at ap- 
pointed hours; responsibility for the safety of the 
Cathedral and all the other buildings in the close, includ- 
ing the Bishop’s House, the Deanery and the homes of 
the canons. Referring to Ephesians, Chapter 3, the 
Dean read the words of Paul, “that ye, being rooted 
and grounded in love . . .” Calling Captain Phillips 
forward, he shook hands and presented him with a 
framed scroll, signed by all members of the Cathedral 
staff, and bearing the words: 

“To John Gordon Phillips, or as we would rather 
think of him, to ‘Cap,’ on this occasion of his retirement 
after more than twenty years on the Cathedral staff, we 
convey our sincere greetings, and our gratitude for all 
he has done. He has always shouldered his responsibil- 
ities unfailingly, effectively, and with a smile now 
known to thousands. The friendly and ever courteous 
welcome he has extended to Cathedral pilgrims has 
rendered his years of service a real ministry. Former 
students returning to the close will miss his cheerful 
presence and be reminded of the many times he has 
guided them safely across the streets and listened to 
their troubles with a sympathetic and understanding 
heart. Even when not actively busy, to him well apply 
the words of Milton that “They also serve who only 
stand and wait.” Now as he begins a well earned rest 
from exacting labors we wish him long continued health 
and happiness. May his memory of many friends on 
Mt. St. Alban continue undimmed. We will always 
welcome a glimpse of him whenever he returns in the 
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Beauvoir School Builds Science Laboratory 


* ~ - pas oon 


Reni Photos 


With all the world calling for more scientists, Beauvoir, the Cathedral elementary school, decided in October, 1955 to 
pioneer in teaching physical science to children from kindergarten through third grade levels. After engaging the services 
of an expert science teacher, who began courses at once in a makeshift laboratory in a corner of the dining room, the 


school issued an appeal for funds. 


On October 1 of this year the new laboratory, which occupies what amounts to an extension and enlarging of the former 
corridor connecting the original Beauvoir building with the Taylor Wing, was ready for its first class of potential scientists. 
Planned with the assistance of Dr. Glenn Blough of the University of Maryland and Dr. R. J. Seegur of the National 
Science Foundation, the room lacks nothing conductive to the successful instruction of young children in this field. Inci- 
dental to the building of the laboratory, Beauvoir met a long felt need for a library with an attractive reading room for 


the pupils. 


unaccustomed role of a visitor to the Cathedral.” 

After reading the inscription, and announcing that 
Bishop and Mrs. Dun had prepared a special present to 
remind “Cap” of his many friends among the children 
in the close, Dean Sayre presented him with an envelope 
containing his first retirement check and two others 
given by his Cathedral friends, “with our love and praise 
on this occasion. God bless you.” A final hymn and 
benediction concluded the service. 

Mr. Phillips was born in Williamstown, Pennsylvania 
in 1889 and moved to West Virginia where his first busi- 
ness experience was with the coal mines where he was 
in charge of electrical work and later received his coal 
mine superintendent’s certificate. In 1925 he moved to 
Washington and became a member of the police force 


at the Capitol; Later he worked with the Capital 


Transit Company as a motorman, and upon retirement 
from that company, joined the Cathedral staff in 1935. 

Late in September “Cap” was honored by another 
group of his friends, the members of the St. Albans 
Church School, one of the largest in the Diocese of 
Washington, who gathered with their rector, the Rev. 
Felix Kloman, to express their thanks to him for the 
many Sunday morning hours he has spent guiding their 
comings and goings. On this occasion Dr. Kloman read 
a letter of thanks expressing gratitude for Captain 
Phillips’ many years of service and quoted the words of 
Moses from the Book of Deuteronomy, “Gather the 
people together, men, women, and children and the 
stranger that is within thy gates, that they may hear 
and that they may learn and fear the Lord.” A gift 
of $100.00 was presented at this time. 





Christmas Along an Uld Trail 


By Dorotny L. PILtsBury 


that she must see the Christmas lights along the 

old Santa Fe Trail. All she had ever seen were 
tantalizing glimmerings and glowings from her thick- 
walled adobe house under the great cottonwood trees, 
a good two miles from the little town of Raton in north- 
eastern New Mexico. 

For ten years now, Raton, a town of less than 8,000 
people, cradled at 6,600 feet along the base of the 
Rockies, has been giving a Christmas spectacle of great 
beauty and spiritual significance. Time was, not 100 
years ago, when bewhiskered men and calico-skirted 


(poe grandmother Patrocina Padilla insisted 


women peered with weary eyes from the shelter of white- 
covered wagons to glimpse even a candle light or two 
in the little settlement along the old trail. 

Today, speeding Diesel engines of the Santa Fe Rail 
road, pulling long silver caterpillars of trains, pause 


briefly in Raton and then speed their way to the Pacific 
coast. Passengers on them from mid-December to Jan- 


uary 2 must wonder what a great thirty-foot angel is 
doing floating over a hill like a camel’s back right in 
the center of this western town. 

All Raton and thousands of visitors know that it is 
the town’s guardian angel which appears every Christ- 
mas over Goat Hill where early settlers once pastured 
their small animals. Along with this shimmering angel 
against the wintry sky are twenty other sets scattered 
along what was once the trail of America’s westward 
march toward the far Pacific. 

Most of the figures in these dramatic sets are over 
eight feet high and flood-lighted. They show the Virgin 
Mother and St. Joseph traveling slowly toward Bethle- 
hem. They show the inn where they were turned away 
because there was no room for them. They show shep- 
herds watching their flocks by night and the Wise Men 
on their hump-backed camels, lighted by a six-foot star. 
They show the Nativity scene, the flight into Egypt 
and the youthful Christ in the temple. 

These are not garish representations. They are the 
work of a young commercial artist, Woodrow Wilson 
Ballard, who for many years had a dream in his heart. 
He wanted to tell the Christmas story in a way every- 


one, especially children, could understand. Above all 
he wanted to do it without any taint of commercialism, 
He designed, cut the figures out of ply-wood and painted 
them in soft colors. His wife studied reproductions of 
the old masters to give him costume and color ideas, 

The Lions Club of Raton sponsored the project and 
helped place the figures in cast-iron uprights along the 
old trail. The town of Raton provided the electricity 
for the flood-lighting, a job which requires three miles 
of wiring. And to keep commercialism out of their 
efforts, there is a recorded provision that this Christmas 


House of Photography Raton 


Shepherds with their sheep see the Christmas star. 


spectacle shall be without one touch of money making 
and that all the sets be strictly Biblical in content. 

The hills that hold this lovely spectacle of Christmas 
are wooded with dwarf pinyon and cedar trees at their 
lower levels and with tall pines at their summits. Their 
piney fragrance encloses the figures with a woodland 
fragrance. Off to the east stretch the great plains, 
punctuated by flat-topped mesas and sheer moon-washed 
cliffs strangely sculptured by sand and storm. 

As spectators pass from flood-lighted set to set and 
peer into the darkness between, they must think of other 
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wanderers who passed this way in days gone by. Here 
stalked Indians through dim mountain passes to the 
great plains in search of buffalo. Here through these 
same passes came the first pathfinders feeling their way 
into the unknown southwest. Here came Kit Carson, 
Lucien Maxwell, Céran St. Vrain, trappers, scouts, pros- 
pectors, cattle men, covered-wagon settlers and at last 
the military of the United States. Although unseen, 
the memory of them is an added luster to this Christmas 
spectacle which is as timeless as the stars in the wintry 
sky. 

No wonder great grandmother Patrocina Padilla in- 
sisted that she must see the Christmas lights along the 
old trail. Said her sons, “Madrecita—little mother, you 
have too many years and too many pounds. Perhaps we 
can get you into the Fordcito, but never, never can we 
get you out.” 

Said her four stalwart grandsons, “Of a certainty, 
abuela—grandmother must see the lights of Christmas. 
With two of us on either side, we can get her into the 
Fordcito and with the help of San Isidro we can get her 
out again.” 

So it was that in the line of long expensive and little 
ramshackle cars that passed along the old Santa Fe 
Trail one Christmas night, came a rattling halting 
Fordcito in which sat an old, old Spanish-speaking lady 
swathed in her best black shawl and completely sur- 
rounded by big grandsons. 

She exclaimed and lifted small brown hands in wonder 
at sight of the two great white-clad angels that guarded 
the little town of Bethlehem. She wept when the inn- 
keeper turned the weary travelers away from his door. 
She sang in quavering voice before the little white 
church from whose lighted windows came the lilt of 
Christmas carols. 

It was when they passed before the shepherds keep- 
ing watch over their flocks that abuela demanded to get 
out of the Fordcito. Here was something that a woman 
of the people knew and understood. Her husband, her 
brothers, her father, and his father had been shepherds 
of sheep in this land. She knew their nightly vigils 
around a pin point of campfire in the midst of immen- 
sity. She knew how the stars hung over them like gentle 
chancel lights and how the winds sang their mighty 
hallelujas. 

The grandsons got abuela out of the Fordcito by main 
force and the help of all the saints. They stood at a 
tespectful distance while she tottered toward sheep and 
shepherds. Someway she got to her old, old knees and 
said her Christmas prayers along the old, old trail. 


Huth Miller Green 


Ruth Miller Green, 53, longer associated with Wash- 
ington Cathedral and its schools than anyone now serv- 
ing on Mount Saint Alban, died August 30 in Washing- 
ton, D. C. after a long illness. 


Miss Green was born in Atlanta, Georgia, the daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln Green. She came to 
Washington with her parents at the age of three years 
and when eleven years of age entered the National 
Cathedral School for Girls. She was graduated in the 
Class of ’22. 


After her debut in Washington, Miss Green joined 
the staff in the office of the National Cathedral School 
where she served for four years. She was president of 
the NCS Alumnae Association for two years, served 
as editor of the NCS Alumnae Magazine and was a 
member of the Governing Board of the school for three 
years. 

When Beauvoir, the Cathedral’s elementary school, 
was founded in 1933, Miss Green was appointed secre- 
tary to Mrs. Elizabeth Taylor, principal. She continued 
to serve in this capacity until her illness two years ago. 
Throughout her illness Miss Green continued her life’s 
work for the Washington Cathedral by doing research 
on stained glass windows. She was also the author of 
a number of articles for The Cathedral Age including, 
“A Long Unending Line of White,’ Summer 1947, 
and “The School Bell Rings,” Autumn 1950. In the 
latter, Miss Green described Mount Saint Alban as the 
place “where the Cathedral stands against the sky and 
where life is aligned with incomparable teachings of the 
Prince of Peace.” 


Mrs. Taylor, principal of Beauvoir, in tribute to Miss 
Green said, “The contribution Ruth Green made to 
Washington Cathedral and its schools in her lifetime 
of devotion to its progress and its services to the com- 
munity, is immeasurable. The example she set by her 
character represented the ideals of Beauvoir.” 


Miss Green is survived by her sister, Miss Anna 
Green, a member of the Cathedral staff, with whom she 
lived, and a brother, Manfred William Green. 

Funeral services were held in Bethlehem Chapel Sep- 
tember 1, the Rev. Canon Charles Martin, headmaster 
of St. Albans School, officiating. Burial was in Rock 
Creek Cemetery in Washington. 





Un Communicating the bospel 


By THe Rev. THeopore O. Wepet, Pu.D. 
Warden of the College of Preachers 


c¢ OW to communicate the Gospel?” No ques- 

tion asked of the Church’s ministry is more to 

the fore today—a perennial, of course, at the 
College of Preachers. It looms larger and larger on the 
ecumenical scene, particularly as the Christian churches 
are slowly adjusting themselves to their present minority 
status in one area of our globe after another. A proud, 
self-confident Christendom has given place to an oiku- 
mene in which there are, as when Christianity began its 
mission, “gods many and lords many.” The Gospel is 
again engaged in an encounter with alien and hostile 
“principalities and powers.” 

I, myself, tried a series of lectures on the topic of 
communication at the World Council’s Ecumenical In- 
stitute in Geneva two years ago, and again at St. Augus- 
tine’s College, Canterbury, this summer. But the ex- 
perience has been humbling. No authoritative textbooks 
on the subject are as yet available. A theological redis- 
covery of the authentic Gospel of the New Testament 
has, clearly, been granted our generation. But it is as 
yet in large part a monopoly of the scholars and the 
schools. Solving the problem of communication is the 
crying present need. The following paragraphs are 
mere nibblings at this problem-mountain. 

I venture to begin with a story. (I employed it my- 
self recently in an address, and might recommend it for 
pulpit use.) It occurs in a remarkable book by Laurens 
van der Post, “The Dark Eye in Africa,” a volume 
which can open our eyes to the battle going on in our 
time between “principalities and powers” in a continent 
other than our own, yet increasingly a neighbor next 
door. 

The author relates how he was present at the liquida- 
tion of Dutch colonial rule in Indonesia. The departing 
Governor-General turned to him and said: “I cannot un- 
derstand it. Look what we have done for them. Look at 
the schools and the hospitals we have given them. A 
hundred years ago the population was only a few mil- 
lion, today it is nearly sixty million. We have done 
away with malaria, plague, and dysentery and given 
them a prosperous balanced economy. Everyone has 
enough to eat. We have given them an honest and efh- 


cient administration and abolished civil war and piracy, 
Look at the roads, the railways, the industries,—and 
yet they want us to go. Can you tell me why they want 
us to go?” 

Van der Post goes on to record—“I felt compelled to 
say: “Yes, I think I can: I’m afraid it is because you've 
never had the right look in the eye when you spoke to 
them’.” 

He adds this comment—“It may sound inadequate 
but just think, for one moment, of the light that is in 
the eye of a human being when he looks at another hv- 
man being he loves and respects as an equal. Then te- 
member the look in the eye of the average European 
when he is in contact with ‘a lesser breed without the 
law,’ and you will understand what I mean. The differ. 
ence between the two, I believe, is the explosive that has 
blown the Europeans out of one country after another 
during our time.” 


True Communication 


The story and the author’s comment are invitations 
to more than one searching of heart. Is there a power 
short of the power of God in Christ which can change 
the “look in the eye” as one man meets his neighbor? 
This is a miracle which even a Supreme Court decision 
cannot produce; yet short of it, the desegregation of the 
races even in our own land will be but a mirage of 
brotherliness. We might well preach someday on Isaiah 
2:1l—a prophecy of the judgment which can alone pre- 
pare the way for racial peace and which is, even now, 
thank God, upon us: “The lofty looks of man shall be 
humbled, and the haughtiness of men shall be bowed 
down and the Lord alone shall be exalted in that day.” 
Those of us who are citizens of “white” (though, of 
course, suntanned) suburbia had better not sing the 
Magnificat without adding the Kyrie: “Lord have mercy 
upon us. Christ have mercy upon us. Lord have mercy 
upon us.” 

Our topic, however, is “Communicating the Gospel.” 
Is the look in the eye of the Christian “communica- 
tion”? Clearly, it is. Indeed, will anything short of a 
converted look in the eye and a converted ear prepared 
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to listen to a neighbor, be fit instruments for commu- 
nicating the good news of the love of God to the world? 
For what, in final view, are we communicating? Is it 
not, as even the title-page of our Bibles can inform us, 
a “covenant?” How can a “covenant,” a relationship 
(Gregory Dix beautifully defines the final resultant of 
the Gospel as precisely the “new-covenant-life”) be com- 
municated? Verbally? Yes, by all means. The new- 
covenant-life in Christ is rooted in history, and history 
must be communicated by way of a recital, a telling. 
No existential “buzz group” will produce the story- 
evelation of the Bible! The good news is precisely 
“news.” Christian evangelism without verbal proclama- 
tion is an impossibility. 


But to limit communication of a covenant to verbal 
proclamation is equally impossible. Here even the hum- 
ble buzz-group, or a conversation at a dinner table, or 
amere listening to a fellow wanderer on life’s way can 
be communication. In our western world particularly, 
in which verbal “hearing” of the Gospel can be enjoyed 
easily enough by a mere twist of a radio button, the 
discovery of additional forms of witnessing becomes 
ctucial. If the Church is the chariot of Christ’s gospel, 
it must echo his invitation: “Come, and see.” But see 
what? The question can be embarrassing for many a 
self-centered congregation. 


The literature of evangelism being produced under the 
auspices of the World Council of Churches (all too lit- 
tle read, I fear) is stressing the fact that communicat- 
ing the Gospel must, if it follows New Testament 
norms, take three forms. All three, one might add! 
Proclamation of the Gospel is one of these (the keryg- 
ma). The new-covenant-life of the people of the mis- 
sion (Roinonia) is a second. And not least must be a 
third—diakonia, free, outgoing service to the world. 


I shall have space in this little essay for a comment on 
only the last of the three. I am moved to underscore it 
as a means of communicating the Gospel by reason of 
a recent experience at the college. We enjoyed as a lec- 
turer to a conference group of missionaries on furlough 
Dr. Kenneth Cragg, a noted missionary scholar of our 
Anglican communion who has been on the faculty of the 
Hartford Seminary and who ought to be better known 
in our American Church. He alluded to the humani- 
tarian service institutions which the missionary move- 
ment had planted round the world—schools, hospitals, 
the mission-compound, But he then asked an embar- 
tassing question. Has the motive moving the churches 
to this ministry been always a true imitation of Christ? 
Have we not been tempted to place upon this diakonia 


the price tag of expected, or at times even bribed, grati- 
tude, its worth measured by statistics of church member- 
ship? What if the motive could be transformed into 
that of our grateful penitence, success or failure left in 
God’s hands? The communication of the Gospel might 
once again catch the vision of the “imitation of God” 
Himself (Ephesians 5:1). “For he maketh his sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and on the unjust.” 

A renewed vision of the Gospel as truly “free grace” 
may be a first requisite for solving the problem of com- 
munication at home as well as abroad. 


Prayer for the Building of Washington Cathedral 


C) LORD Jesus Christ, who has taught us that all 
things are possible to him that believeth, and that Thou 
wilt favorably hear the prayer of those who ask in 
Thy Name; we plead the fulfillment of Thy promise, 
and beseech Thee to hasten the building, in the Capital 
of this Nation, of Thy House of Prayer for all people. 
Make speed to help us, O Lord, whom with the Father 
and the Holy Spirit, we worship and glorify as one 


God, world without end. Amen. 
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Churchs Influence on National Policy 
Theme for First Anniversary Conference 


By Tue Rev. Rosert F. McGrecor 


HAT is the most important decision you have 

ever made? How often are decisions of this 

magnitude demanded of any of us? If you 
remember back to the time when you made that great 
decision or to the many times that you may have been 
required to make great decisions you know how infre- 
quently the decision was made by clear process of pure 
logic. Decisions are always made in the midst of com- 
plex habits and logic, emotions and persons. We try 
to put the jigsaw together and try to understand the 
issues that are at stake, the values which we feel must 
be preserved or witnessed to, and the people who in- 
evitably will be affected by our decision. 

Every decision is important, but in this nation of ours 
many of our leaders are required to make decisions with 
far reaching effects and of profound importance. They 
are required to establish policies and to promote activi- 
ties which are determined by their decisions and which 
directly or indirectly affect our major industries, our 
government, our church, or our educational institutions. 

A man in decision is a lonely man. He longs for 
those who can listen and hear him out. He needs the 
assurance of a company of people who trust him, who 
cannot make his decision for him, but who assure him 
and attempt to help him understand the values which 
are promoted or endangered in the decision. Here in 
the nation’s capital we are conscious and confident of 
the churches’ ministry to men and women in such situa- 
tions. The Cathedral stands here a building symbolic 
of the values of a Christian community and of the 
guidance and strength which that community seeks to 
give to all who are faced with decisions. 

These thoughts have dominated the thinking of the 
Chapter committee on the Cathedral’s Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary and have inspired as well the committees which are 
working to bring together the four conferences of the 
anniversary program. 

The conferences will not be large, but there will be 
invited to them men and women of significance and in- 
fluence in policy making, in government and economic 


life, in the field of modern science, and the field of edu- 
cation. 

Our Cathedral Anniversary Conference will bring 
these men and women together with a few able and 
sensitive Christian leaders to think through the issues 
of decision and policy formation in these areas. This 
is a noble ministry in which the church can be proud 
to share. Through these conferences we offer the con- 
cern of our nation to God even as each conference will 
close with a mighty act of Christian worship asking 
God’s guidance for those to whom are committed a 
major responsibility to these areas. 

As was announced in the last issue of the magazine, 
the first conference will be January 18-21, on the theme 
of “The National Interest and International Responsi- 
bility—Our Christian Concern.” The Hon. Harold 
Stassen, who has for some time been presidential assist- 
ant with special interest in the problem of the limita- 
tions of armaments, will give the opening keynote ad- 
dress of this conference. A second address will be given 
by Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, director of the Commission 
of the Churches on International Affairs of the World 
Council of Churches. Dr. Nolde’s work has brought 
him into personal relations with leaders of churches 
throughout the world and has made most effective the 
churches’ witness to the free nations of the world and 
n the United Nations. 

The conference will include in its program the morn- 
ing and afternoon services at the Cathedral. On Sunday, 
January 20, at 11 o’clock a special service is being 
planned which will present our prayers for the peace of 
the world and strengthening of international brother 
hood. We are most fortunate in having secured for this 
service, the Rev. Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, president of 
the National Council of Churches, who will be the 
preacher. The general chairman of this first Cathedral 
conference will be our own Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Angus 
Dun, who will also be the preacher at the special service 
on Sunday afternoon at 4 o'clock. 

Just before the conference opens, the first of the series 
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of Cathedral exhibits will be opened in the south crypt. 
This, our first exhibit, will be on “The Foreign Policies 
of National and Foreign Missions of the Church.” The 
ehibit will tend to give the high points of the nation’s 
policies in the fields of military strength, its work 
through international agencies, foreign information 
training and educational program, and the economic 
assistance program. The second half of this exhibit will 
describe the broadest range of the larger programs of 
the Protestant churches, giving time not only to evan- 
gelistic work, but also the medical, educational, and agti- 
cultural programs. 
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We Supply The HEDRAL CHAIRS 
Write for Prices 
District Equipment Company, Incorporated 
5119 Baltimore Avenue Hyattsville, Maryland 


MEMORIAL 
AND 
THANKSGIVING 
CHAIRS 


Washington Cathedral 
needs many new chairs. 
The chair selected and 


pictured here is especially 
adapted for Cathedral use. 


Ten dollars will place such a chair in the Cathe- 
dral immediately. 


A brass plate designating the donor or person 
honored will be fastened to the chair and the 
names inscribed in the Cathedral’s Book of Re- 
membrance. 


| would like to place new chair(s) in 
Washington Cathedral and enclose $10.00 for each 
chair. 


DONOR 
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Attach brass plate as follows: 


PRESENTED BY 


IN MEMORY OF 


IN HONOR OF 


Make checks payable 
WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


MOUNT SAINT ALBAN 
WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 





Maryland Group Visits 
Mrs. Thomas Cover, III, parish chairman for Garri- 
son, Maryland, planned a bus tour for about forty 
women who drove to the Cathedral on October 26 to 
spend the day. Mrs. William Howard, head aide, took 
them on a tour of the Cathedral and they had a picnic 
lunch at the Cathedral Library. Before they visited the 
shops and gardens, Arthur Barrett, Cathedral engineer 
and expert photographer, showed them his colored movies 
of the daily activities of the Cathedral. A trip like this 
takes a great deal of planning by the chairman, but all 
who participate feel they have had a great experience. 
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Northern Virginia 


Mrs. Houghton Metcalf, regional chairman for 
northern Virginia, arranged for an N.C.A. booth at the 
Middleburg Christmas Shop, October 25-26. Her com- 
mittee sold dried arrangements in containers, of all sizes 
and shapes, of Cathedral glass and pottery. There were 
five garden club experts there who sold and took orders. 
Mrs. William Seipp, area chairman, was in charge. 

xe 
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Tea in Williamstown 


Mrs. Louis des Cognets, area chairman for Williams- 
town, Massachusetts, sent in a report on the silver tea 
given at the home of Miss Charlotte Pardee, the regional 
secretary, on Sunday afternoon, June 17. Miss Pardee’s 
mother, Mrs. William J. Pardee, displayed her collection 
of rare crosses, and the Cathedral slides were shown by 
Mrs. John Talbot, regional chairman for Western 
Massachusetts. 


Washington Committee Active 


The Washington Committee of the N.C.A. opened 
its year with a talk by the new N.C.A. president, David 
Finley. Mr. Finley spoke about the 50th Anniversary 
plans for the Cathedral, then Dean Sayre spoke to them 
of the many ways they could take part in the ministry 
of the Cathedral, especially for this 50th Anniversary 
year. The biggest project will be planning for a com- 
bined N.C.A. and Needlepoint meeting in May when 
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che finished needlepoint is presented to the Cathedral, 
The committee members will help in the care of the 
needlepoint after it is installed. It was announced that 
volunteers are needed badly in the newly enlarged Herb 
Cottage. Hostesses are needed for the Bishop Perry 
Cross dedication, the Woodrow Wilson Bay dedication, 
the architectural exhibit and, as always for showing peo- 
ple through the Cathedral. Washington Committee 
members are missing a great privilege when they do not 
take an active part in the life of the Cathedral, and 
volunteers are frequently needed. For example, in Sep- 
tember, 1,500 invitations had to be addressed and sent 
out for the Woodrow Wilson dedication. Mrs. E. R. 
Finkenstaedt, head of the Washington Committee, in- 
vited members to address these invitations. Twelve ac- 
cepted and in three hours the job was done, thereby 
saving the Cathedral thirty hours of work. 


* * 


Michigan Chairman Visits 


Mrs. Harry Saums, regional chairman for Western 
Michigan, visited the Cathedral in September for the 
purpose of seeing the new articles in the Curator’s Shop 
and the Herb Cottage. She has done a wonderful piece 
of work in selling the Cathedral glass and articles from 
the Herb Cottage in her region. 

x 
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Special Group Visits 

Miss Dorothy Scott, regional chairman for Maryland, 
brought a group of internes and nurses from Johns Hop- 
kins in Baltimore for an autumn Sunday on the close. 
They arrived in time for the 11 o'clock service, after 
which Commander Girard McEntee, assistant verget, 
took them on a tour of the Cathedral. They had a 
lunch and then continued their tour. It is a marvelous 
idea to give groups like this an opportunity of learning 
about the Cathedral and the close in this way. 
Executive Committee Meets 

The Dean called the executive committee of the board 
of trustees of the Association together for an important 
meeting on October 24 in the Cathedral Library. A re- 
port on this meeting has been sent out in the N.C.A. 
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news sheet. Members of this year’s executive committee 
are Mr. Finley, Mrs. Montgomery Blair, Mrs. James 
Douglas, Mrs. Houghton Metcalf, Mrs. Carroll Perry, 
Jr, and Mrs. John Sherwin. 

2K * 3K 
Tea Follows Cross Dedication 

Members of the Rhode Island committee of the 
N.C.A. were guests of honor at the tea held at the 
Bishops House immediately following the dedication of 
the Bishop Perry Memorial in the Cathedral on October 
21. Mrs. William S. Allen, chairman, and her commit- 
tee first conceived the idea of a Cathedral memorial to 
their former bishop who, as presiding bishop of the 
Church, was the spiritual leader of all Episcopalians for 
seven years. 

The devoted efforts of these N.C.A. leaders brought 
the story of the plans for the memorial before hundreds 
of Bishop Perry’s friends and associates and have made 
the memorial truly worthy of the spiritual leader it 
honors and the prominent and sacred place it occupies in 
the Cathedral in the Capital City. 

Films and Slides 

Mrs. Julius Goodman, National Cathedral Associa- 
tion area chairman of Christiansburg, Virginia, used 
the sound film at a meeting in November. The film was 
used in October by Mrs. R. S. Trimble of Monrovia, 
Maryland, parish chairman of All Saints’ Parish for a 
Woman’s Auxiliary meeting. Mrs. Chaytor L. Robert- 
son, area chairman for the Ohio Valley, used the film 
at St. Paul’s Church, Steubenville, in September. 

Mrs. A. A. Sage, area chairman of Beatrice, Nebraska, 
used two sets of slides for several showings during the 
month of October. Mrs. Edgar Everhart, regional chair- 
man of Northern Ohio, wrote she used the slides from 
June through September “at least weekly and sometimes 
oftener.” She again used the slides for a tea opening 
the Woman’s Auxiliary work for the fall at St. Peter’s, 
Lakewood, in Cleveland in September. Mrs. Richard 
H. Kiene, regional chairman of Western Missouri, used 
the Bishop’s Garden slides for a meeting in October. 
Mrs. W. P. Barton of Greenville, South Carolina, parish 
chairman for St. Paul’s Church, showed the Cathedral 
Tour slides at a program for the Community Club fine 
arts department this fall. 
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Federation Listing 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs has listed 
the Cathedral slides in its program suggestions, and this 
listing has already borne fruit as many programs using 


the slides have been scheduled throughout the country. 
Mrs. Beatrice F. Wells of Denver showed the Stained 
Glass set at a woman’s club meeting in her town. 
* * x 

Virginia State Meeting 

Mrs. James B. Pettis, regional chairman for South- 
western Virginia, arranged the third annual state meet- 
ing for Virginia. It was held at the Trinity Church 
parish house in Staunton on October 8. Luncheon was 
served by the Woman’s Auxiliary of Trinity Church. 
Edward R. Finkenstaedt, Cathedral Chapter member, 
spoke about the 50th Anniversary Fund and the Cathe- 
dral. 


Kansas Activities 

Mrs. J. A. Shahan, regional chairman for Eastern 
Kansas, has been active as usual in her Cathedral work. 
She was responsible for having the Diocesan Woman’s 
Auxiliary underwrite the diocesan seal cushion of Kansas 
that is to be done in needlepoint for the great choir. 
She had two showings of Cathedral slides for the early 
fall. 


Children’s Chapel 


Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 
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Superintendent Dies 


William R. Russell, for many years construction super- 
viser employed by the George A. Fuller Company, for 
the Cathedral, died November 5, following a heart at- 
tack. Services were held at the Church of the Annuncia- 
tion in Washington, and internment was in the National 
Cemetery at Arlington. 

Mr. Russell’s first work with the Fuller Company was 
in 1927 when he was employed at the stone fabricating 
plant which the company operated to fashion building 
stones quarried in Indiana and shipped to Washington. 
He supervised the stone plant until it was sold in 1944, 
and after an interval of four years, during which he 
worked on the repointing and restoring of portions of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York City, he returned 
to Washington to become superintendent of the Cathe- 
dral work, at that time the south transept. 

Mr. Russell’s office near the construction yard on the 
close was a popular place to visit and his ready eager- 
ness to explain construction processes and conduct in- 
terested persons through the yard and even the site of 
actual building, made him many friends on the close. 
He will be very much missed, not only by the men who 
have worked so long and faithfully under his direction, 
but by the many friends he had made among the Cathe- 
dral family on the hill. 


Bishop Dun to Publish 


“The Saving Person” by Angus Dun, Bishop of 
Washington, will be published early in the new year by 
Harper and Brothers. According to the publishers’ 
description of the forthcoming volume, it deals, in five 
chapters, with “that strange word—salvation,” examining 
this ancient Christian term and its meanings for today. 
The book’s content is substantially that of the Lyman 
Beecher Lectures which Bishop Dun delivered at Yale 
University in 1956. 


CAashinaton 
Cathedral 
Chronicles 


Harper’s is presenting “The Saving Person” as its 
annual Lenten selection. An earlier volume by Bishop 
Dun, “Not by Bread Alone,” was the Presiding Bishop’s 
book for Lent in 1948. The new volume will be reviewed 
in the spring issue of The CarHeprat AcE. 

i 2 
Canon Wedel’s New Book 

Also on the author’s list is Dr. Theodore T. Wedel, 
warden of the College of Preachers and canon of the 
Cathedral, whose “The Pulpit Rediscovers Theology” 
was published early in October by Seabury Press. A 
review of this volume is scheduled for the spring maga- 
zine. 

k ox x 
Cathedral Aide Retires 

Miss Sara Beardslee, a member of the volunteer Pil- 
grim Aide corps since 1946, retired early in the autumn. 
A former school teacher in Philadelphia, Miss Beardslee 
gave hours and hours of time to the Cathedral through- 
out the last decade. The September 9 issue of the Sun- 
day STAR carried an article on the faithful work of 
the volunteer aides and cited Miss Beardslee as “one of 
the most indefatigable who gave a full eight hour 
day to Cathedral hospitality and as commentator every 
week day. Miss Beardslee has every right to claim to 
have greeted a million pilgrims during her service at 


the Cathedral.” 
Opera Company Formed 

Announcement of the formation of the Opera Society 
of Washington, a non-profit corporation which will give 
its first performance in the Capital City on January 31 
in Lisner Auditorium, has been greeted with enthusiasm 
throughout the metropolitan District area. Paul Calla- 
way, Cathedral organist and choirmaster, is a trustee 
of the new organization and will conduct the first pro- 
duction, Mozart’s “Abduction From the Seraglio.” The 
orchestra will be drawn from the National Symphony’s 








membership and a brilliant cast has been promised. 

In addition to Mr. Callaway several other Cathedral 
friends and officers are closely associated with the new 
company. E. R. Finkenstaedt, chapter member, is presi- 
dent; Mrs. James H. Douglas, Jr., chairman of the All 
Hallows Guild garden committee and a member of the 
building committee, is secretary; and Benjamin W. 
Thoron, Cathedral treasurer and chapter member, is 
treasurer of the company and, with Mr. Finkenstaedt, a 
member of its board of trustees. 

x x x 
Marble Flooring 

Now that the heating pipes have been placed in the 
main floor of the Cathedral, work can begin on install- 
ing the permanent marble flooring. A handsome gift 
from R. Henry Norweb, Cathedral Chapter member, 
and his wife of Cleveland, Ohio, will make possible the 
paving of the entire crossing. The south outer aisle of 
the nave is already paved in marble, a portion of this 
work having been done as 
part of the Ewell Memorial. 
Pavement to be placed un- 
der the south balcony will be 
in memory of Mrs. Arthur 
McGraw, for many years 
National Cathedral Associ- 
ation chairman for Michigan 
and a member of the board 
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of trustees of that organiza- 
tion. 


For the south transept, in 
the War Memorial Chapel, 
a gift being given by Mrs. 
Shaun Kelly of Richmond, 
Massachusetts, former N. C. 
A. chairman in Western 
Massachusetts and vice pres- 
ident of the association, in- 
cludes paving for the sanc- 
tuary, as well as the altar 
itself, which has been de- 
signed to stand on a raised 
floor at the south end of the 
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teachers of the three Cathedral schools, St. Albans, Na- 
tional Cathedral, and Beauvoir, was held in the Cathe- 
dral on September 30. Bishop Dun was the preacher 
and music was by the Cathedral Choir augmented by 
the glee clubs of the two senior schools. 


Memorial Gate 


To the Glory of God and in Memory of Alan Forbes 
his widow and a group of friends have placed a wrought 
iron gate in the south transept of the Cathedral at the 
entrance to the small stair turret on the west side. Of 
simple design, done by the Fred S. Gichner Iron Works 
of Washington, the gate is embellished by Scotch thistles 
along its crest, suggesting Mr. Forbes’ Scotch ancestry, 
and the handles are beautifully wrought dolphins, re- 
calling his lifelong interest in the sea. 


‘ 
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chapel. 
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Schools Service 


The annual service of ded- 
ication for students and 


The floor of the Cathedral nave as it appeared this summer when radiant heating pipes 
were laid in the crossing and completed portion of the nave. The same type of heating is 
to be placed immediately in the north transept and in the new bays of the nave; thus giving 
the entire Cathedral the benefit of this modern and efficient method of keeping the vast 
building comfortable. 

Utilitarian as this major operation appears to be, it actually signifies a great step forward 
toward the final beautification of the building, as it is now possible to proceed with plans 
for laying the marble floors. 
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The (athedral Age 


Christmas 


(Continued from page 2) 


ger. He must go out into the highways and byways of 
life. The cross is in the background today, but it is still 
there. The spirit of self-giving and of simplicity, born 
into the world, must go into the world. He must meet 
others beside gentle Mary and shepherds and worship- 
ping Magi. He must meet rich men, poor men, Publi- 
cans and sinners, harlots, Pharisees, pain and death. He 
must suffer long and still be kind, vaunt not Himself, 
seek not His own, bear all things, believe all things, en- 
dure all things, and never fail. 


The glory of Christ is that while our love fails, His 
love never faileth; that while our Christmas spirit is the 
spirit of a season, His is the spirit of a total life. 


In the spirit of Christmas we see reflected brokenly 
all about us the charity to which we are called. In Christ 
we see it face to face. 


And because He is the fulfillment of all we hold most 
dear, we come again and again to Bethlehem, and find 
Mary and Joseph, and the Babe lying in a manger, pray- 
ing that His likeness may be found in us and that we 
may receive from Him that most excellent gift of charity, 
the very bond of peace, and of all virtues. 


Missions Value Learned 


(Continued from page 14) 


and had a great time doing it all. 


It took only three days traveling and camping to reach 

Washington, St. Albans School, and home. On the 
way back we talked about our good friends among the 
Indian people—about their problem of trying to make 
a living from the poor land that has been given them 
and the still greater problems they face when they are 
relocated in a city and try to become part of modern, 
competitive culture. One boy summed up our deepest 
feeling about the Indians and their clergy when he asked, 
“Are all church people as wonderful as the ones we 
came to know this summer?” 


We felt that in our adventure of a summer’s work in 
South Dakota, we ourselves had been an expression of 
the spirit of concern for others that grows out of the 
life of the Cathedral and of its schools. Our lives had 
been enriched by the wonderful spirit of Philip Deloria’s 
people. Now when we look at his statue on the reredos 
of the Cathedral, it represents the interest and care for 
one another that we all know within the Christian 
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Perry Memorial Vedicated 


(Continued from page 23) 


Bishop Perry. I can see now the joy on Mrs. Perry’s 
face when she received the news that her beloved 
husband was to be relieved of his global task. Shortly 
thereafter he returned to Rhode Island, where he re- 
mained as diocesan until October 15, 1946. Five months 
later he died. 

Bishop Perry believed in the evangelism of beauty. 
He loved this Cathedral Church and believed likewise in 
the efficacy of its evangelistic message. He understood 
the power of our corporate heritage and wanted it dis- 
played for all to see as a beacon of our inherited faith 
in our Nation’s Capital. Above all he loved the altar 
and the overwhelming power that streams from it. It 
is, therefore, with a feeling of profound privilege that 
we from Rhode Island are here today to witness the 
blessing of the high altar array given to the Glory 
of God and in loving and respectful memory of our 
beloved Bishop. 

In the rush of our modern existence a moment like 
this refreshes us with the inspiration of a true and 
noble memory. We gratefully recall today the ready 
smile and kindly humor of our late Bishop. He was a 
man who exercised his leadership primarily by the use 
of his engaging personality. He was the exemplar of 
the Christian gentleman. 

God had called James DeWolf Perry to service in 
many fields. From parish to diocese, to world leader- 
ship, he travelled always seeking selflessly to serve his 
Church. His whole life was dedicated to her service. 

When God’s last call came, Bishop Perry was hurry- 
ing to early service, eagerly seeking God’s altar. Just 
outside the little church in Summerville, South Carolina, 
he fell amid the flowers of a spring morning. He died, 
as he had lived, confident in the power of Christ’s faith, 
always seeking His altar. 
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Needlepoint Heport 


Millions of stitches will have been worked on canvas 
by the time the present needlepoint articles for Wash- 
ington Cathedral are completed. This project continues 
to interest and excite needlewomen from all over the 
country. 


So far about sixty pieces have been finished and re- 
turned to the Cathedral to be sent to be mounted. Just 
to look at these articles makes one realize the skill and 
the loving care that has gone into each piece. Beauty 
and warmth are being added to the already beautiful 
Cathedral, a beauty no architect, no stone cutter, no 
glass designer could add—just a piece of yarn, a simple 
stitch done by loving hands with painstaking care. 


Of the one-hundred diocesan seals, sixty have been 
assigned. It will take some time to find the workers 
for some of the seals, but it is surprising that the seals 
of several of the most distant dioceses have already 
been assigned. Just this last week the seal of the Diocese 
of Liberia was returned, beautifully worked by Mrs. 
W. Chapin Huntington of Washington. 


At present there are twenty-two mounted pieces on 
display in the Cathedral Museum. Mrs. Fred Gurley 
has just brought all the mounted pieces for the Chil- 
dren’s Chapel—thirty-three in all. Mrs. Gurley took 
entire charge of seeing that these were worked and 
mounted. 


Before Mrs. George A. Garrett, national chairman, 
left for Europe she appointed three women to look 
after the needlepoint. Mrs. Herman Phleger will take 
charge of the diocesan seals, locating the different women 
who want to underwrite and work a seal, then placing 
the order with the Misses Tebbetts of Kent, Connecticut, 
who are preparing the canvas. Mrs. Charles Mills was 
asked to acknowledge the finished pieces and send them 
to be mounted. The work is coming in so fast that our 
upholsterer cannot keep up and we would appreciate 
receiving names of persons capable of doing this mount- 
ing. Mrs. E. S. Johnston is responsible for collecting 
and approving and ordering the designs for the Bethle- 
hem kneelers. These kneelers are 10” x 14” finished 
with an 1!4” boxing; the background wool color being 
the same in all, but the designs different. The follow- 
ing persons have designed some of the kneelers: Ann 


Hobdy, Amelia Muir Baldwin, Alice Carson, Rosetta 
Larsen, Patience Gibson, and Mrs. Henry Earnshaw, 


Historic Designs 


The work of Marie Worsley for Chelsea Old Church 
in London suggested some historic kneelers for one of 
Washington Cathedral’s chapels. On page 26 of the 
Autumn CATHEDRAL AGE is a very interesting article 
about these kneelers. At present there are three of them, 
loaned by Chelsea Old Church, on exhibition in the 
Cathedral Museum. 

Mrs. Gribbel Corkran of Bryn Mawr has planned 
the twenty-four kneelers in the Holy Spirit Chapel in 
memory of her daughter. These beautiful little kneelers 
were designed by Mrs. Earnshaw of The Needlework 
Studio, Bryn Mawr. The high altar rug, worked by 
the Pittsburgh group, is nearing completion, with twenty- 
three women working on it. Cincinnati has just started 
on the two rugs for either side of the high altar rug, 
to be known as the Gospel and the Epistle rugs. There 
are seven women working on these rugs. 

Mrs. Frederick Chatfield of Cincinnati has agreed 


to supervise the work of mounting some pieces, as this 
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work is being done in Cincinnati. This will prove an 
invaluable help not only here in Washington, but to the 
upholsterer, R. H. Behrendt. 

The seals of the following dioceses and other pieces 
are completed: California, worked by Mrs. Gerald L. 
Rathbone; Diocese of Massachusetts, Mrs. Frederick 
Wildman; Liberia, Mrs. W. Chapin Huntington; Maine, 
Mrs. Langdon Thaxter; Eastern Michigan, Mrs. Fred J. 
Kennedy; Albany, Mrs. Harry Addinsell; Virginia, Mrs. 
Ralph Matthiessen; New York, Mrs. Wolcott Blair and 
Mrs. Brewster Jennings; Connecticut, Mrs. James Tay- 
lor; Southern Ohio, Mrs. Frederick Chatfield; Long 
Island, Mrs. E. S. Johnston; Delaware, Mrs. Emile F. 
du Pont; Alabama, given by Mrs. Valentine Nesbit and 
worked by Miss Bessie May Stephens; and Kentucky, 
Mrs. Benjamin Thoron. 

For St. John’s Chapel two kneelers have been worked 
by Mrs. Philip Hewes and Mrs. Erastus Corning II; 
two long communion rail kneelers by Mrs. William 
Greve and Mrs. Daryll Parshall; and one chair back 
and seat by Mrs. Muriel T. Eden. 

For St. Mary’s Chapel three kneelers have been 
worked by Mrs. Henry Lyman, Mrs. Gaspar G. Bacon, 
and Mrs. R. S. Humphrey; one sedilia seat and back 
cushion by Mrs. George C. Cutler and Mrs. David 
Hale; and three acolyte stall cushions by Mrs. Edward 
Starr, Mrs. Griscom Bettle, and Mrs. F. A. Chandler. 

Two communion rail cushions for the Resurrection 
Chapel have been worked by Mrs. Dewees Dilworth, 
Mrs. F. A. Chandler, and Miss Dorothy Cockshaw; two 
stall cushions by Mrs. Leonard Sullivan and Mrs. Robert 
C. Ream; and one kneeler by Mrs. Elsa de Bouhe. 

Four high altar cushions have been worked by Mrs. 
Harold E. Talbott, Mrs. Alfred Jones, and Mrs. George 
Mead; and Mrs. W. G. Mather’s cushion was done by 
Mrs. Henry Norweb. 

The bishop’s chaplain stall cushions and kneelers 
were done by Mrs. W. S. Febiger and Mrs. G. A. Gesell; 
the dean’s sanctuary stall cushion and kneeler by Mrs. 
James Marshall, and the dean’s clergy stall cushions and 
kneelers by Mrs. Ray Atherton and Mrs. Newbold 
Noyes. 

We are most anxious that Cathedral needlepointers 
subscribe to THe CATHEDRAL AcE in order, not only to 
keep informed of progress, but to learn about needle- 
point needs. The needlepoint undertaking has certainly 
created a great interest throughout the country, an ex- 
pression of this interest being Margaret Biddle’s article 
in the August Woman’s Home Companion. Anyone 
wishing a copy of this article may write to the Cathedral. 

EvetyN KeeGan 
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Mrs. CHarces H. ScHRopER 
123 Ashley Ave., Charleston 


UPPER SOUTH CAROLINA 
Mrs. W. Beprorp Moore, Jr. 
1424 Washington Street, Columbia 


TENNESSEE 
Mrs. George T. Worrorp 
Llewellyn Wood, Johnson City 


NORTHEASTERN TEXAS 
Mrs. Donatp Brown 
6820 Kenwood St., Dallas 


SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS 
Mrs. Otar LaCour OLsEN 
3809 Inwood Drive, Houston 19 


VIRGINIA 

Mrs. Frank S. Jorns 

10 Stonehurst Green, Richmond 2! 
NORTHERN VIRGINIA 


Mrs. HoucHton P. Mercarr 
Middleburg 


SOUTHERN VIRGINIA 
Mrs. Homer Fercuson 
20 Museum Drive, Warwick 


SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA 
Mrs. James B. Pettis 
P. O. Drawer 1080, Staunton 


EASTERN WASHINGTON 
Mrs. Russet, S. Hussarp 
South 1120 Wall Street, Spokane 4 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 
Mrs, Frank A. Pum 
6602 Flanegan Road, S.W., Tacoma 9 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Miss Vircinia CHEVALIER Cork 
1578 Kanawha Blvd. East, Charleston | 
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FOR 
GHashington Cathedral 
MAY BE DEDICATED AS 
| An Expression of Faith and Thanksgiving 
A Memorial Honoring Someone Dear to You 
| WHEN a friend dies the most enduring tribute 


you can pay is to place a ten dollar stone in the 
-athedral fabric so that his name may be perma- 
nently enshrined in the Book of Remembrance 
and a certificate mailed at once to the bereaved 
family 





Fill out and mail the form provided 
for your convenience below. 


Benjamin W. Thoron, Treasurer, 
Washington Cathedral, Building Continuation Fund 
Mount St. Alban, Washington 16, D. C. 


Memorial ) Stones to be incorporated into the fabric 


Enclosed find my gift of $ = nsicieteis ae > 7 
; Thanksgiving } f the Cathedral. 


t @ personal memorial please fill out Memcrial Designation form below.) 


(Signed) Si a a ag i cee 7 
(Address) ; & 
| 
MEMORIAL DESIGNATION 
NAMES YOU SUBMIT | desire to enshrine the name and memory of 
will be inscribed in (Name). ; | 
BOOKS OF si 
REMEMBRANCE ieee Soper ere 
(Name) -.... 
‘ai i 
A CERTIFICATE | wish Certificate sent to: 
signed by the Bishop of (Name) 
Washington and the Dean 
of the Cathedral will be Address) : : Speen en ee 
sent promptly to anyone (Name) —- - , Aicieaaaeseaan - ‘ ee 


you wish notified. (Address) : i alc hace toacuacie = a cmd aa 
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THE GREAT CHOIR AND SANCTUARY, WASHINGTON CATHEDRA 


Geonce A. FUuLLer 


COMPANY 


Builders of the Cathedral and College of Preachers 


Los Angeles 
New York Dallas 
Washington Pittsburgh 








